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“Good-by. It is God’s way. His will be done,” the Martyr said ; 
“Nearer my God to Thee,” he prayed, and with the blessed dead 
His brave and gentle spirit thro’ the pearly portals swept. 

While watchful, hopeful, tearful vigils all the nation kept, 

While prayer ascended as from one great, loving, aching heart, 

“ God's will, not ours,” was done, and he, the man we set apart— 
Our Chief, our Ruler, most belov'd, he died. « It 1s God's way!” 
O words of benediction blessed! Come they on this day 

Unto his people as they pass beneath the grievous rod. 


From Death to Life! From Cross to Crown! From Martyrdom to God! 
MARCARET ISABEL COX 
















































A Tribute to the 


William McKinley was one of the 
best Presidents America has ever had, 
and one of the most beloved by all sec- 
tions of the people. At a moment when 
it least expected such a catastrophe the 
nation is plunged into morning’ for 
him who has carriéd the country fear- 
lessly through many crises. He had en- 
deared himself to the people through 
his labors, his patriotism, his wisdom, 
his purity of life, and his lofty career. 

He was a trusted leader who had 
brought the nation to unprecedented 
prosperity by his tactful administration. 
He was a man who rose to eminence 
through his native ability and one of 
whom the American people may well be 
proud. 

He had secured for himself a place in 
the great line of American Statesmen 
through his disinterested efforts for his 
country, and he has succeeded in ob- 
taining for it the distinction of being 
called one of the great nations of the 
world. His name will certainly be 
linked with those of Washington and 
Lincoln, the two great masters of the 
Science and Art of Nationalization. It 
was, however, left to McKinley to add 
the consolidation of the Union which 
was the aim of the Federal Constitution. 
The work of McKinley has been as great 
as that of Washington or Lincoln. It 
was given to Washington to begin, to 
Lincoln to continue, but to McKinley 
to complete the work of solidification of 
the national spirit. Therefore, was his 
work not as great as theirs, as truly gen- 
uine and important? 

May God guide the nation and lead 
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Martyred President. 


others to follow the high example of the 
noble life set by him whose death the 
world mourns. 

McKinley died as he lived—a Chris- 
tian. 

He «was; known for his devotion to 
duty; and'his noble charactér had en- 
deared him to the American people. 

History will record the events in his 
life devoted to public service and his 
wisdom in formulating the policies of 
our country. His love of home and 
family have cemented him to the hearts 
of his fellow countrymen. 

He did more than any other man to 
build up our great industries, he showed 
how new markets could be formed and 
industries be made more effective in 
multiplying commercial relations with 
other powers. In his last speech he 
showed a thorough knowledge of the 
main questions of our American indus- 
tries and commerce, and his knowledge 
amounted to genius. 

McKinley accomplished more than 
any other leader, for he destroyed for- 
ever the last line of prejudice in the 
solid South, and North and South 
united their votes in both campaigns for 
him. The war with Spain cemented 
that union when the Government called 
for troops. McKinley’s first adminis- 
tration further succeeded in uprooting 
two political issues, which had in- 
flamed internal dessensions—the tariff 
question, which had divided the agri- 
cultural from the manufacturing States, 
and Southern interests against the 
Northern; while the silver question 
was definitely settled, which had raised 
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considerable contention between the 
rich and the poor, the Far West and 
South from the North and East, but 
which ceased with the election of 1900. 
As various prejudices have been cleared 
away and weighty problems settled, the 
American political life has settled down 
to its true national character. With the 
new responsibilities, and opportunities 


THE LATE PRESIDENT'S MOTHER. 


which were the outcome of the Spanish 
War, President KeMinley met them 
with a prophetic vision that is charac- 
teristic of a great man. Through the 
conclusion of the treaty of Paris, 
American Statecraft has set itself to 
consider new problems and the recogni- 
tion of the United States by the civil- 
ized nations as one of the great powers. 
McKinley was a faithful leader, a 
well-balanced man, with a substantiality 
and solidarity that is rarely found in 
political circles. His head was large 
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and remarkably high in its superior 
region, which was exemplified in his 
whole life on his dying bed. 

His forehead is high and broad, 
which has given to him considerateness, 
thoughtfulness, intuitional power, and 
analytical insight. Intellectual work 
was a pleasure to him, and so thorough 
was he that even in his early law labors 


THE LATE PRESIDENT'’S WIFE. 


he displayed special finesse and genius 
in looking all round a subject. 

We cannot do justice to so large a 
subject in so small a space, but will con- 
clude with a quotation from the Rev. 
Thomas Coultas, who in an eloquent ad- 
dress on the martyred President said, 
“We may not comprehend why the 
wrath of man was allowed to commit 
the murder, but it may be that his life 
needed the Calvary as an exponent of 
the crystallization of the largest views 
of the American people.” 
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The Home as a Source of Health. 


By tHe tate Lewis G. JANEs. 


DIRECTOR OF THE CAMBRIDGE PHILOSOPHICAL CONFERENCES. 


The importance of environment as a 
factor in the discipline and training of 
a man, and the building of character, is 
strongly emphasized by the modern 
sociologist. In every normal human 
life, it is hardly too much to say that 
the home constitutes the greater and by 
far the more important part of its en- 
vironment. The character of the man 
or woman as a citizen of the larger social 
commonwealth, is mainly determined by 
the nature of the home influences. 

In the larger sense denoted by the 
unity of life, the home thus determines 
the health of the individual—that is to 
say, not merely that normal functioning 
of his bodily organism which constitutes 
physical well-being, but also, to a very 
large degree, the character of his rela- 
tions to other individuals, his habits as 
a social being; and, therefore, through 
him and other individuals, similarly con- 
stituted and similarly related to the 
home-life, the health of the social organ- 
ism. Youth is the most impressionable 
period of human development, and it is 
in childhood and youth that home-in- 
fluences are the most dominant. Then 
are formed those permanent habits of 
thought and action, which lay the 
foundations of character. These habits, 
once formed, are exceedingly tenacious, 
and dominate the life for good or ill. 

Habits of order and right discipline, 
of personal cleanliness, of unselfish 
mutual service, formed in the home, 
radiate everywhere in influences which 
make for order, justice, equity, and good 
citizenship in the State. The man or 
woman who is born and reared in a 
cleanly, well-ventilated home, and who 
has learned to prize the virtue of neat- 
ness in his personal surroundings, is not 
satisfied to walk or drive through filthy 
streets, or to risk the contagion of foul 


atmosphere in his place of business, the 
public hall or theatre, the car or ferry- 
boat, or any place where people congre- 
gate in large numbers for the purposes 
of travel or associated action. He there- 
fore insists on all those measures which 
make for the public health; and it is 
this insistence which has resulted in 
stamping out tlose terrible plagues that 
formerly afflicted our Western world as 
they still menace the crowded centres of 
Asiatic countries. 

It was in the home that man first de- 
veloped the moral sense, and realized his 
obligations to help and serve his fel- 
lows. Lacking the discipline and in- 
spiration of home-life, the moral senti- 
ment always tends to decay. This is 
especially noticeable in army-life, and 
most of all when an army is stationed 
among an alien or undeveloped people. 
Here all restraints of morality are often 
broken down, and a frightful demorali- 
zation, both of health and of character, 
results from such an experience. Mili- 
tary discipline is sometimes commended 
for the reformation of criminals, but it 
can never be effective unless the whole 
life of the criminal is subjected to moral 
and uplifting influences. Every great 
war is followed by a marked increase in 
crime, as is abundantly proven by crim- 
inal statistics; and this is largely because 
the soldier is debarred from the normal 
influences of home-life, and the restrain- 
ing authority of an orderly civil govern- 
ment. 

The ideal home is, in fact, a minia- 
ture state, and the larger social state 
takes its character largely from the 
homes of its citizens. Those influences 
which tend to undermine the home are 
distinctly anti-social and anarchistic in 
their character. Extreme forms of 
socialism, which would remove all legal 
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restraints from the marriage relation, 
and relegate the discipline and educa- 
tion of the children mainly or entirely 
to the state, therefore tend inevitably 
to anarchism, or the destruction of the 
state. Failing to understand the funda- 
mental principles of a scientific evolu- 
tionary psychology, the advocates of 
such methods are really postponing the 
attainment of the very ends which they 
so greatly desire. 

“The nature of the home,” says Dr. 
Holbrook, “is an important factor in 
determining that of the offspring. A 
noble life in the parent will bear fruit 
in the physical, intellectual, and moral 
character of the child.” The features 
and physical characteristics of parents 
are no more certainly impressed upon 
their offspring than is that gradual 
transfiguration of the personality that is 
the result of habit in the home-circle. 
With quarrelsome parents and a disor- 
derly home, not only the mental traits 
but the very expression of the face and 
carriage of the body are transformed by 
the domestic atmosphere. The beauti- 
ful infant may in this way become the 
hard-featured, repellant, brutal man or 
woman. On the other hand, a happy 
and normal home-life, embodying the 
conditions of both mental and spiritual 
health, will give a manly and womanly 
carriage to the body, and lend “ sweet- 
ness and light,” even to the most irregu- 
lar features. 

The love of home and of all the do- 
mestic and social virtues that are the 
products of a normal home-life, is sus- 
ceptible of cultivation, like all other 
good traits. Habit becomes essential 
character only when it ceases to be a 
merely superficial attainment, and is 
completely organized as function, so 
molding the structure of the brain and 
nervous-system, that they immediately 
respond to right impulses as normally 
and certainly as the chord responds to 
the harper’s skillful touch. Without 
this deep-seated registration of right 
habits in the actual structure of the 
organism, all morality is superficial, all 
our civilization .s but an external veneer 
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of culture over an underlying basis of 
barbarism. 

The fact that habit thus becomes or- 
ganic, registering its effects in the act- 
ual structure of the brain and nervous- 
system, strongly supports the claims of 
the Phrenologist, that the character and 
tendencies of people may be understood 
by the skillful reading of their physical 
signs. Every observing person knows 
that in a general way this is true. A 
man with a large knowledge of human 
nature seldom errs in his judgments of 
people, based upon such facts of obser- 
vation and experience. Wise inferences 
as to the true method of correcting de- 
fects in character and conduct are also 
implied in this essential unity of the 
physical and spiritual elements in the 
life of man. 

All the influences which surround and 
affect the lives of human beings are po- 
tent factors in their discipline and edu- 
cation, and of these the home-infiuences 
are the most fundamental and impor- 
tant. The circumstances of our modern 
industrial life, which enforce nomadic 
conditions upon the lavorer, and pre- 
vent him from becoming the owner of 
his home, or which perpetuate the float- 
ing populations of the tenement houses 
in our great cities, are greatly to be de- 
plored, since under such conditions a 
genuine home-life is impossible. As 
George Eliot has well said, “ A human 
life should be well-rooted in some spot 
of a native land, where it may get the 
love of tender kinship for the face of 
the earth, for the labors men go forth 
to, for the sounds and accents that 
haunt it, for whatever will give that 
early home a familiar, unmistakable 
difference amidst the future widening of 
knowledge: a spot where the definite- 
ness of early memories may be in- 
wrought with affection, and kindly ac- 
quaintance with all neighbors, even to 
the dogs and donkeys, may spread, not 
by sentimental effort and reflection, but 
as a sweet habit of the blood.” 

This it is, indeed, to have a home. 
This it is to find in that home the con- 
ditions of physical and mental health. 
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People of Note 


MR. CLARENCE E. EARL. 


There are many lessons which our 
readers can learn from the accompany- 
ing photograph. The organization of 
this gentleman is very compact, and ac- 
companies a fine quality and an active 
brain. The diagram on the photograph 


tion; thus, the connecting line is drawn 
from the centre pole of the face, indi- 
cating his warm, earnest, sympathetic 
nature, with his organ of Friendship, 
which he manifests in a very distinct 
manner. The double chin, noticeable 


MR. CLARENCE E. EARL, 


Head Measurement 22} x 14} x 134, 200 pounds weight. 


illustrates the key-note of this gentle- 
man’s character. 

His strong Vital Temperament he has 
inherited from his mother, along with 
hts keen susceptibility of mind, his 
active sympathy, and practical, intel- 
lectual power. The triangle on the fare 
indicates the fullness that always accom- 
panies the Vital Temperament. This 
triangle, t will be noticed, corresponds 
with his strong, social, friendly disposi- 


at the lower dot, also harmonizes with 
the development of the Vital or Nu- 
tritive Temperament. His arterial sys- 
tem is well supplied, hence he warms to 
a subject with more than ordinary pow- 
er, and he shows light and shade in 
everything he does. His Assimilative 
power is also strong, which manifests 
itself through his digestive organs; and 
could we give the portraits here of An- 
thony Hope and W. K. Olcott it would 
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be seen what a striking difference is 
to be observed between them. 

The second arrangement of dots por- 
trays another very distinct power of his 
mind; Tune, Constructiveness, Human 
Nature, Benevolence, and Spirituality, 
together with Hope, give him a su- 
perior mind to appreciate music. We 
might call his temperament a musical 
one, for he has all the absorbent powers 
that are necessary to appreciate the light 
and shade of sympathetic music. His 
Originality of mind also shows itself 
very distinctly in this group of faculties. 
He has aims and purposes that are dis- 
tinctly original. Such an organization 
as his ought to be employed where he 
can give expression to the highest de- 
velopment of thought in religious work. 
It does not indicate that he possesses a 
sectarian mind; his spirit of sympathy 
is so broad that it would not be sur- 
prising if he showed a consistency of 
belief that was able to appreciate the 
difference of every kind of creed. He 
is not one to follow a set doctrine, and 
were he to give himself up to philan- 
thropic efforts he would be employed 
by various sections of church work. 

Time, Tune, Weight, Mirthfulness, 
and Constructiveness work directly with 
his moral brain; thus, he is able to get 
in touch with the needs of the com- 
munity. He is never stilted or artificial 
in any work that he does; at the same 
time he expresses all the necessary dig- 
nity in carrying out any responsible 
work that he undertakes to do. He is 
a born critic, but his criticisms are 
given in such a way that they are al- 
ways acknowledged and accepted by the 
ones to whom he gives them. 

We find here exceptional power to 
compose, both in music and _ verse. 
Ideality and Spirituality, combined, lead 
him to become interested in certain sec- 
tions of literary composition, while his 
power to improvise, adjust, change, or 
compose music on a moment’s notice 
must make his musical power of double 
value and importance. He has so much 
natural sympathy that he would be a 
very acceptable singer at funerals or in 
interpreting oratorial music. His ex- 
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pression of certain soothing melodies or 
sweet hymns would enable him to 
breathe solace to those who are going 
through any mental suffering; and so 
keen are his own sensibilities that he 
is-able to interpret the minds of others 
and to understand their needs. 

The organ of Language is large, and 
it is noticeable in the portrait; thus, he 
should be able to make suitable ad- 
dresses and give a word of comfort in 
the hour of trouble. 

Aside from his musical ability, he has 
organizing power and knows how to 
map out work, and an show great ver- 
satility of mind. 

From his father he has received his 
energy, spirit, and much of his force 
of character. 


CHATS IN OUR CONSULTING 
ROOM. 


There is much that is interesting in 
our consulting-room with which the 
public is never made acquainted on ac- 
count of its professional nature. Occa- 
sionally it is our privilege to meet with 
those whose interest in the science 
makes them willing to bear testimony 
to the truth of the remarks. Tne fol- 
lowing note is from Mr. Earl: 

“The conclusions arrived at by Miss 
Fowler were so remarkably correct that, 
for the sake of the science, I gladly 
explain a few of them. 

“T had never seen the examiner be- 
fore the examination, and she did not 
know me, yet she read my character as 
though she had had a long talk with 
my mother; but this I was positive she 
had not done. 

“ One of the first remarks made was 
that I resembled my mother in quality 
of organization and temperament, and 
had inherited from her my active de- 
velopment of Benevolence and Human 
Nature. The above I know to bea fact, 
as I have partaken much of her nature. 

“T was told that I had the musical 
mind, that I could not only sing sym- 
pathetically at funerals, but compose 
and improvise many delicate and sweet 
melodies. 
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“In regard to my musical talent, I 
may say of myself that I have sung 
since I was seven years old, and my 
voice, strange to say, has never changed, 
and that I have a register of seven notes 
higher than any other American tenor. 
I believe that music has been given to 
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me as a precious gift to use for the 
benefit of others, and never a week 
passes but what I am asked to sing sev- 
eral times at funerals and many chari- 
ties. 
Clarence E. Earl, 
“ Brooklyn, N. Y.” 


> 


THE LATE SIR JOHN STAINER, DOCTOR OF MUSIC. 


By D. T. 


The brilliant career of the late Sir 
John Stainer, Mus.Doc. of the Univer- 
sity of Durham, closed on March 31st 
last at Verona, Italy, aged 60. Sir 
John was joint editor with Sir Hubert 
Parry of Movello’s series of Primers; 
with the late W. A. Barrett, of “ A Dic- 
tionary of Musical Terms,” and author 
of “The Organ,” “ Harmony,” “ Com- 
position,” “The Music of the Bible,” 
and other musical subjects. He was or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s, London, from 
1872-88, and Professor of Music at Ox- 
ford from 1883, and D.C.L. 

Sir John Stainer possessed the artistic 
temperament in a pre-eminent degree, 
as indicated by the breadth of the an- 
terior, superior regions of the head. 
The size of his head was above the aver- 
age; in form and general build he re- 
sembled the late Eric Mackay, the poet, 
whom we had the pleasure of examining 
in 1898. Sir John Stainer was charac- 
terized by a very optimistic spirit, great 
buoyancy of mind, and a happy, genial 
disposition. He was capable of taking 
a very lively interest in his surround- 
ings, and would manifest a strong, sym- 
pathetic feeling in the welfare of his 
friends, for his youthfulness and happy 
tone of mind made him universally pop- 
ular and a general favorite in whatever 
society he moved. The social element 
in his character was always prominent; 
his adaptability and brilliant conver- 
sational powers gave him exceptional 
advantages in distinguishing himself. 
His affability and pleasantness of man- 
ner won him many admirers. He was 
always approachable, and ready to ren- 
der effective service where he could. 


ELuiorrt. 


He possessed a very strong character 
and a distinct personality. The trend of 
his mind was spiritual, his aspirations 
were high. He would frequently live 
in a world of his own creating; his men- 
tal expansiveness, intellectual breadth 
and idealistic conception of beauty, art, 
and harmony gave him considerable 


SIR JOHN STAINER. 


originality and a fruitful imagination. 
Notwithstanding the strength of these 
elements, he could not sacrifice the prac- 
tical things of life for the purely orna- 
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mental. The creative and zxsthetic de- 
partments of his mentality were well 
supported by a large basilar brain and 
a healthy physique. He was too prac- 
tical and industrious to be visionary. 
His strong characteristics were his de- 
cisiveness, tenacity of purpose, self-re- 
liance, and energetic perseverance in 
overcoming obstacles. He was diligent 
in accomplishing his object, and thor- 
ough and exact in completing whatever 
he commenced. This was the keynote 
of his many successes in life, and 
brought him fame and honor. The 
length and breadth of the anterior lobe 
of the brain is indicative of genius; all 
the faculties located in that region were 
large and active; the reflective and #xs- 
thetic faculties worked in unison, and 
his large perceptive faculties enabled 
him to apply his theories and bring 
them to a practical issue. He was criti- 
cally exact in Time, and his sense of 
melody and harmony was acute—con- 
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joined to a large and active moral brain, 
gave him pathos, intensity of feeling, 
aspiration, and a mind imbued with an 
exalted conception of the-infinite and 
sublime in the divinity that shapes our 
ends. These feelings were expressed in 
Music that will be appreciated in all 
time. He was thoughtful and discreet, 
guarded in his actions, vigorous and 
hopeful, and a pleasant companion; he 
had a capital memory for faces, places, 
and the looks of objects, and could 
never forget an old friend. His verbal 
memory was equally as strong. With 
practice he would have made an excel- 
lent orator. He was capable of wield- 
ing a powerful influence over his fel- 
lows. His mental powers were above 
the average in strength and richness of 
ideas. His fertile brain and harmonious 
development of mind and body pecul- 
iarly adapted him for an artistic pro- 
fession, in which he has been so success- 
ful. His work will live after him. 


a 


Heredity. 
Parr II, 


By Frans S. Weston. 


2. REVERSIONAL MHEREDITY. 
—According to this law any peculiarity 
instead of passing direct from parent to 
child, may slip one or more generations 
and reappear lower down in the line of 
descent. This law can only be explained 
by assuming that the qualities which 
were patent in the grandfather and 
grandchild were latent in the interven- 
ing generation. There is nothing re- 
markable in this, as numerous instances 
are on record to prove that physical and 
intellectual peculiarities may remain 
dormant for a long time in an individual 
and then suddenly develop into promi- 
nence under sou.e unwonted pressure. 

Our characters, in addition to those 
traits of character which attract general 
attention, have secret traits, ready to 
spring into prominence on unusual con- 


ditions. This study of the latent powers 
has of late attracted much notice, and 
observation has shown that there may 
lie dormant in a man tendencies and 
forces which he may not suspect, but 
which in his children develope into 
marked traits. 

Here is an example of reversional he- 
redity of physical peculiarities. 

“ Two negro slaves, living on the same 
Virginian plantation, were married. 
The wife gave birth to a daughter who 
was perfectly white. On seeing the 
color of the child she was alarmed and 
tried to hide the infant lest the father 
should see it. He came in and soon 
asked- for the babe. When he saw the 
child he was pleased. A few days later 
he said to his wife, “ you were alarmed 
because my child was white, but I love 
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her all the more on that account. My 
own father was white, although my 
grandfather and great-grandfather were 
as black as you and I.” This girl was 


sold to Admiral Ward when she was 
fifteen years of age, was brought to 
London and exhibited before the Royal 
(Quatrefage’s 


Society.” “Unity of 
Man.”) 

Instances of this kind have occurred 
in Africa. Reversional heredity of men- 
tal and moral aptitudes and passions are 
of frequent occurrence. 

3. INDIRECT HEREDITY.—We 
sometimes see striking likeness between 
relations, out of the direct line of de- 
scent. A nephew will have the charac- 
teristics of an uncle, or aunt, or niece. 
This form of heredity was denied for a 
time, but the researches of Budach and 
Lucas have placed it beyond a doubt. 

The nephew resembles the uncle, the 
cousin the cousin, because each of them 
have what belonged to a common an- 
cestor, who transmitted it to the inter- 
mediate generations, in whom it has 
been latent. 

4, PRE-MARITAL HEREDITY. 
—The effect of the first pregnancy is 
never wholly lost. This is well known 
to breeders, and so they are very careful 
as to what male first covers the female. 
What is true of the lower orders of ani- 
mals is true of the human race. So, 
children of a second marriage often re- 
semble, not the real father, but the first 
husband; and this will probably occur 
in every case where the first husband 
was idolized, while the second is not. 

5. CO-EQUAL HEREDITY.—AIl 
we know about this is the fact, which is 
known to all. 

6. PRE-NATAL - HEREDITY.— 
There is no doubt but that the circum- 
stances and thoughts of the mother ex- 
ert a powerful influence in moulding 
the physical and mental characteristics 
of the offspring which she is carrying. 
Out of ninety-two births which occurred 
in the district of Londau, France; within 
a few months after the siege of 1793, 
during which a terrible cannonading 
was kept up for days, and the arsenal 
blown up, sixteen died at birth, thirty- 
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three died in their first year, eight were 
idiots, and did not live five years, two 
were found with fractured limbs, mak- 
ing nearly two-thirds of the entire num- 
ber unhappily influenced by the contin- 
ual state of alarm on the part of the 
mother. 

James I. was a monarch noted for his 
cowardice. Emotions of fear were easily 
excited, yet this was not a trait of his an- 
cestors. It is accounted for by the fact 
that his mother was terrorized by an as- 
sassination in her presence, shortly be- 
fore the birth of James. 

Napoleon is an example of inherited 
will and bravery. Before his birth his 
mother was accustomed to warlike 
scenes, accompanying her husband on 
his military expeditions, and sharing 
with him the scenes of civil war. This 
she did with no fear, but with enjoy- 
ment. 

The mother’s life is a dominating 
power in the child’s life up to the mo- 
ment of parturition. The attitude of 
the mother during pregnancy has a mys- 
terious but wonderful influence upon 
the infant that is to be. What she has 
thought and been will most surely leave ~ 
an impress on the new-comer. If she 
has lived before God, showing sweetness 
of temper and amiability of disposition, 
the infant will come into the world pre- 
disposed to be a blessing to the parents 
and to mankind. 

An example of this influence in a bad 
direction is seen in the assassin of Presi- 
dent Garfield, Charles Guiteau. Ac- 
cording to the testimony given in this 
case, his mother was wholly unrecon- 
ciled to her condition during the months 
previous to his birth, and resorted to 
every possible means of producing an 
abortion by means of drugs. He came 
into the world with a body weakened by 
the violence done it; his nervous system 
depraved by the excited and turbulent 
condition of his mother during his de- 
velopment, and his mind stamped with 
the reckless regard for human life felt 
by his mother in her unsuccessful at- 
tempts to destroy her helpless unborn 
babe. 

Some writers have, no doubt, exag- 
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gerated the possible results of ante- 
natal influences. Every child cannot be 
made a genius; the influence of inherit- 
ed evil cannot be all effaced, but much 
may be accomplished by right living, 
high ideals, and good dispositions. If 
the mother during gestation is fretful 
and complaining; if she indulges de- 
praved tastes, the child almost surely 
will bear in his disposition the marks of 
her habits. 

A woman, educated and well connect- 
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ed, found her husband so penurious as 
to begrudge her the necessaries of life, 
although he did not mind money for his 
own vices. “ When I was about to be- 
come a mother,” said she, “ my husband 
refused me money, and had I not risen 
from my bed after he was asleep at 
night, and taken money out of his pock- 
etbook, my boy would not have had a 
single garment at his birth.” That 
boy, in spite of intellect and high cult- 
ure, was an inveterate thief. 


Readings, Notes, Comments, etc. 


By Dr. M. L. Horsroox. 


COMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF 
MEN AND WOMEN. 


I think the first study ever made on 
the comparative strength of the sexes 
was by Dr. Janes who has written so well 
for this journal up to the present time. 
This study was published in the “ Her- 
ald of Health ” some twenty-five years 
ago. Since then numerous others have 
been made. The following is one of 
the most recent: 

“ Testing certain feats of strength be- 
tween the members of a young woman’s 
and young man’s colleges at New York 
has resulted in the following compari- 
son: The athletic feats of the college 
woman equal those of boys of fourteen 
or fifteen, and are far below those of 
college men, or even of high-school 
boys. The young women run fifty per 
cent. more slowly than men; they jump 
sixty-two per cent. as far—the average 
of three events in each case—and throw 
a baseball only forty-five per cent. as 
far. But it must be remembered that 
these figures are from a single woman’s 
college, as against the men’s records for 
all colleges." The latter are the supreme 


achievements of years of selection and 
training, and of inherited traditions of 
‘form.’ Where women have been 
trained for acrobats as carefully as men, 
much less allowance need be made for 
sex. Professional women gymnasts are 
little less efficient than man in skill and 
agility, and sometimes even in strength. 
The softness of their muscles is favor- 
able to rapid and dexterous motion. 
Some trainers have even held that there 
is practically no difference in possible 
muscular ability of men and women of 
the same size, but that women are sub- 
jectively less athletic; that they are not 
so much the weaker as the gentler sex. 
They make good scores at tennis and 
golf, and their long-distance achieve- 
ments on the bicycle have shown them 
possessed of marvellous endurance.” 


BUTCHERS DO HAVE CON- 
SUMPTION. 

The “ Butchers’ Advocate ” says: 

“ About once a year a story goes the 


rounds of the press that butchers are 
immune from consumption. These 
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stories have been permitted to go uncon- 
tradicted for so long that they have got- 
ten to be generally believed. 

“Now, the truth is that the per- 
centage of butchers who die of con- 
sumption is quite as large as the percent- 
age of those engaged in any other ordi- 
nary line of business. My reason for 
giving space to this is that some butch- 
ers might be led to believe that they 
really are immune, and therefore become 
careless of their health.” 


EXISTENCE OF A SOUL. 


One of the strongest proofs of the ex- 
istence of the soul is seen in the fact 
that at no two consecutive moments of 
our lives does the ego feeling rest upon 
the same matter or energy. The systems 
of waves within my brain will all have 
radiated away many times before this 
paragraph is completed. The matter 
giving out, the energy will pass away as 
waste, and the arteries bring back a new 
supply. For days, weeks, months, and 
years, matter and energy will thus pass 
while the identical consciousness will 
persist, and can be traced through every 
change precisely as energy can be traced 
from matter to matter. To say that en- 
ergy is a two-sided entity, one side of 
which constitutes sensation, is against 
the facts. The energy my body has to- 
day is not that of yesterday. Yester- 
day’s energy has all radiated away and 
carried both its sides with it; but the 
same consciousness remains. 


THE PHENOMENA OF THOUGHT. 


If a person wished to see the phenom- 
ena of thinking with his eyes and were 
armed with adequate appliances to as- 
certain what was going on in my brain 
at the time, then, what we should experi- 
ence to be thought; he, on the other 
hand, would perceive only the move- 
ments in my brain—in short, that which 
he appreciates as motion I experience as 
motion we experience as thought. 
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If this view be correct, it will follow 
that the thoughts of which we are con- 
scious are but a small part of the thought 
going on even in our own brains, and 
which would be seen by a beholder as 
motion, the rest being unconscious cere- 
bration, and as much outside our con- 
sciousness as are the thoughts of other 
people. We are led also to the conclu- 
sion that the thought which is going on 
in the brains of all the animals that ex- 
ist is but the “small dust in the bal- 
ance,” compared with what is going on 
throughout the rest of the mighty uni- 
verse. 

The idea advanced in these passages 
is so beyond all the accepted crudity of 
common learning, it reads like a new 
chapter of thought itself. It is one of 
the boldest advances of science to ex- 
plain mental phenomena that has ever 
been put forward. It is not material- 
istic, but it admits an external energy 
which is universal, eternal, omnipres- 
ent, omnipotent. 


SPIRITUAL PROGRESS. 


The term spiritual progress is often 
vaguely used. We all have an indistinct 
notion that spiritually-minded people 
are better than others, but we hardly 
know in what respect they are better. 
As I look at the subject, spiritual prog- 
ress consists largely in growth in purity, 
kindness, love, justice, and nobility of 
character. The point I desire most to 
bring out is that none of these virtues 
flourish in an impure mind. If we want 
to progress spiritually we must cultivate 
purity of character. And what is pur- 
ity? It is not as many suppose a nega- 
tive condition, in which there is an 
absence of evil, but nothing good. Pur- 
ity consists in the presence of all the 
virtues, in an active, healthy condition, 
unmixed with evil. Pure water is water 
unmixed with other substances. A pure 
character is a character full of courage, 
hope, aspiration, and love for the good 
unmixed with the presence and love for 
things not good. 
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MUSCLE AND BRAIN DEVEL- 
OPMENT. 


The muscular system and the brain 
should be developed together. If a per- 
son uses or trains one of these systems 
and neglects the other, as is often the 
case with gymnasts, especially those 
who train themselves for feats of skill, 
we have a more or less one-sided man, 
whose value in the game of life is 
greatly diminished. It is by exercise 
that any part is nourished. To produce 
a well-developed brain that will think 
clearly and see things as they are, this 
organ must receive exercise in a great 
variety of ways, on a great variety of 
subjects, and it is not enough to train 
it in mathematics, in history, in geog- 
raphy; it must have a general training 
in a far wider field. But the work done 
by the brain should not be exhaustive, 
so as to weaken the organ, or recupera- 
tion will be slow, and in this lowered 
state mental diseases may gain a hold, 
which would not otherwise be the case. 
An over-worked brain can never see 
things straight or think vigorously, nor 
can an underworked one. 

So with the muscular system. Ex- 
ercise in actual work, or in youth in 
natural sport, or both, produces the 
most natural growth. Gymnastic train- 
ing in the school life is also useful, but 
all excessive training produces evil re- 
sults. 

Other things being equal, the best 
bodies are those in which both muscle 
and brain have had their due share of 
exercise in early life, so that a harmony 
has been established between them that 
will not easily be destroyed by the 
many vicissitudes of an active life, es- 
pecially if that life be guided by a wise 
hygiene that preserves it from most of 
the evil influences of its environment. 


OLD GREEK PRAYER FOR 
HEALTH. 


The following prayer for health was 
found inscribed on the wall of the Tem- 
ple dedicated to Esculapius: 

“Oh, ye children of Apollo! who in 
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time past have stilled the waves of sor- 
row for many people, lighting up a lamp 
of safety before those who travel by sea 
and land; be pleased, in your great 
condescension, though ye be equal in 
glory with your elder brethren, the 
Dioscuri, and your lot in immortal 
youth be as theirs, to accept this prayer, 
which in sleep and vision you have in- 
spired. Order it aright, I pray you, 
according to your loving kindness to 
men. Preserve me from sickness, and 
endue my body with such a measure of 
health as may suffice it for the obeying 
of the spirit, that I may pass my days 
unhindered and in quietness.” 


FIGHTING CONSUMPTION TO 
THE FINISH. 


Professor Koch, on his return to 
Berlin after the session of the congress 
to consider the question of the treat- 
ment and prevention of consumption, 
said: 

“ Experiment,. and not argument, 
must be the watchword of medical and 
scientific men who would fight con- 
sumption to the finish, I deprecate very 
deeply—though not from a personal 
standpoint, but from the standpoint of 
the vital issues involved—that theories, 
by whomsoever advanced, should now 
sow only greater discord in our already 
many-minded ranks. We are well on 
the road to victory over consumption. 
The final triumph is denied only by 
those who are unwilling to sacrifice their 
hobbies and work together to the com- 
mon end. I have one word, and only 
one word, to say, and that is what I 
said in London. That word is ‘ ex- 
periment.’ ” 

A good many things have already 
been settled in the treatment of con- 
sumption. One is that it must be main- 
ly hygienic. A tuberculous patient 
could hardly recover if his stomach is 
not kept in perfect order and if nutri- 
tion is not made an important part of 
the method used. Air and sunshine are 
also essential, and everything should be 
done to strengthen and toughen the 
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system, but nothing should be in ex- 
cess or extremes. This last is a great 
danger. Though the death-rate from 
this disease is gradually lessening, yet 
it will, we fear, be a long time before 
it is stamped out. One point to us 
seems clear and that is that each in- 
dividual whose constitution in any way 
inclines him to it should become in- 
formed as to the most important pre- 
cautions and live a life which will, so 
far as is possible, lift him above or out 
of the danger line. Do what he will, 
he can hardly escape being exposed to 
the germs of the disease, but if his con- 
stitution is kept at its best he may be 
nearly or quite immune from them. 


LARGE GARDENS. 


We have large wheat and cornfields, 
but if you want to see large gardens, ac- 
cording to “Mehan’s Monthly,” you 
must go to England. There, a gardener 
is often a person of great responsibility, 
and requires a breadth of intelligence 
more varied than in many professions. 
Welbeck Abbey, the seat of the Duke of 
Portland, has a garden that is ten miles 
in circumference. The vegetable gar- 
den alone occupies thirty-two acres. 
There is a sunken garden, ten feet below 
the normal level of the ground, that oc- 
cupies two acres, and requires an im- 
mense number of bedding plants to fill 
them. ‘The glass-houses on the place 
for the growth of flowers, fruits, and 
vegetables strike a casual observer as 
constituting a village rather than ad- 
juncts to a private gentleman’s mansion. 
The whole thirty-two acres is enclosed 
by walls, on which fruit-trees are 
trained. One structure for stove and 
green-house plants is three hundred feet 
long, and of considerable breadth. A 
house in which figs, peaches, and straw- 
berries are forced for winter and early 
spring is two hundred and seventy feet 
long. There are a large number of 
houses especially devoted to the grape 
vine—one wholly to plants under pot- 
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culture. A glass front to a wall, on 
which peaches and nectarines are 
trained, is a quarter of a mile long. An- 
other wall-house devoted to apricots and 
plums is also a quarter of a mile. There 
are houses for forcing tomatoes, others 
for cucumbers, and others especially for 
carnations, roses, and florists’ flowers for 
cutting. In the out-door fruit garden is 
an arch-trellis, on which fruit-trees are 
trained, seven hundred and fifty feet in 
length. For all the varied attainments 
required to oversee such an immense es- 
tablishment, it is said that the incum- 
bents usually manage things like clock- 
work. The London “ Gardeners’ 
Chronicle,” from which these facts are 
gathered, gives great praise to the pres- 
ent gardener, Mr. J. Roberts. We ought 
to have his picture to illustrate THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. Perhaps 
some English reader can get it for this 
purpose. 


THE SCIENCE THAT ELEVATES. 


A man may possess great technical 
knowledge, yet his judgment remain 
narrow, and his moral nature common- 
place, if not inferior. The science that 
elevates is not the science which is 
taught or learned merely as a means of 
gaining a living; it is not the science 
that sharpens greed and gives a more 
cunning acquisitiveness; it is the science 
that enables a man to live in an atmos- 
phere of general ideas, and that makes 
the whole world interesting to him apart 
from all purely personal concerns. It is 
science in this sense that should be 
brought to bear upon the minds of the 
young in schools and colleges. It is 
science in this sense that we contend for 
as an integral part of all education. It 
is for the lack of general scientific con- 
ceptions, supported by a basis of solid 
knowledge in some particular branch or 
branches of science, that men are to-day 
so largely the prey of political dema- 
gogues, and come so near losing control 
of their actions in times of excitement. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acte 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


BRIGHT AND PROMISING. 


By Uncre Jor. 


No. 559.—Maurice Plumb, Malone, 
N. Y.—He has dark hair, brown eyes, 
and dark complexion. 2. Lansing H. 
Plumb.—He has a ruddy complexion, 
sunny, auburn hair, and brown eyes. 
These boys are very different in char- 
acter; No. 1 is a keen, executive, rest- 
less little fellow, with a mind intent on 
carrying out his own way, and somehow 
manages to secure what he wants; he 
will leave no stone unturned until he 
has secured his end. He has a keen 
perceptive intellect, which makes his 
mind hungry for new sights and eager 
for information relative to whatever he 
personally sees. He is a fact-gatherer, 
and is quick to communicate his ideas 
to others. He is a lad who looks ahead 
and sees how he can turn things to good 
account. He is an inspiring soldier, 
and is very magnetic in his way of 
handling matters. 

His brother has a very keen, intuitive 
Mental Temperament; he has not so 
much will-power and determination of 


mind, but he is beloved by everyone 


and generally wins his way without 
drawing blood or antagonizing himself 
among others. His sympathies are very 
broad, but he has not quite so much 
readiness to explain his thoughts and 
ideas as his brother, preferring rather to 
think, to weigh and balance everything 
rather than to express his opinion on 
the spur of the moment. He will make 
a fine professional man and will succeed 
as a physician, minister, and writer. 


His brother Maurice has more of the 
enterprise of a business man, or could 
succeed as a surgeon or dentist. His 
ready command of language and his 














No. 559.—MAURICE PLUMB AND LANSING H. 
PLUMB. 


critical ability also adapt him to the 
study of law. The lads have had a good 
start given to them in life and-are 
highly cultured. 
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HIGHWAYS OF MENTAL GROWTH IN CHILDHOOD. 


Part 


But now follow him in his ascent. 
Each day brings new evidence that 
there are internal forces at work which 
are preparing the way for the conquest 
of the child’s lawless bodily members by 
an active will. After a few weeks the 
eyes are reduced to uniformity in ac- 
tion; somewhat later the head can be 
managed so as to bring the senses to 
bear upon objects of interest. Still later 
the hand will obey the mandates of the 
will in obtaining things which the child 
desires. And so the work of organiza- 
tion goes on. By a year and a half 
the will has achieved wonderful con- 
quests, the body has been made amen- 
able to its behests in large part; but yet 
not fully. Recently 1 experimented 


with a child eighteen months old in 
threading a needle with a large eye, but 
he could scarcely make even so much 
as an effort to accomplish it, although 


he can walk and talk and run and climb 
and do many another things of the sort. 
His fingers, so small and delicate to 
look upon, are ludicrously clumsy in 
managing such small implements. He 
could not retain his needle well between 
the thumb and forefinger, and the task 
of co-ordinating eyes, hands, body, 
needle and thread was utterly beyond 
him. I tried it with another child three 
years of age with more encouraging re- 
sults, but still without success. A girl 
of four was just able to accomplish the 
feat after many trials; while one of 
eight succeeded more easily, but yet not 
without considerable strain, as revealed 
in the tension seen in the face and in 
the fingers. But a girl of nineteen 
thinks nothing of threading a much 
finer needle many times every day. In 
the latter instance the will has acquired 
dominion over the finest mechanisms of 
the body, while in the younger children 
there was a certain amount of insubor- 
dination of the muscles. And this is 
the law of evolution of will in the in- 
dividual. At the start it exercises sov- 
ereignty over only a few coarse, funda- 
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mental, and, for the most part, inco- 
ordinated movements. But childhood 
and youth have been devised as a sort 
of experimental and practical period 
during which volition can gain as- 
cendancy over the finer, more delicate, 
more intricate activities which distin- 
guish a well-estated man from all the 
rest of creation. 

It does not require long acquaintance 
with a child of two to learn that he has 
little power of physical restraint; one 
soon sees that he cannot inhibit his im- 
pulses to action. From the earliest 
times people have regarded children as 
inconsiderate, heedless, passionate; and 
this is surely true in fact, although the 
motif implied in the terms is as sure- 
ly erroneous. Experiments are made in 
psychological laboratories showing how 
impossible it is for a young child to 
keep, as we say, perfectly still. When 
he essays this task his muscles twitch, 
his body sways, tensions appear about 
the lips and eyes and in other mobile 
organs. No one ever saw a normal child 
sitting still in the strict sense of the 
term, or controlled in voice or manner, 
judged by the adult standard. Spon- 
taneous motor activity in the young 
may be restrained only when the atten- 
tion is vitally concentrated upon some 
object of interest. But now if on every 
birthday one should mark the progress 
of a child in acquiring motor control, 
he would find that in a normal indi- 
vidual a long stretch had been passed 
over each year. At five there is much 
less purposeless, uncontrolled movement 
than at four; at eight the child can re- 
main quite still for a little time, and one 
may notice the dawn of what is destined 
to be reflective power, which is not at 
all apparent at four or five or six. After 
adolescence, the critical epoch when 
nature makes her final great effort in 
the evolution of a man, forcing him 
rapidly through the necessary stages to 
bring him to maturity—after this event- 
ful period there is at last the promised 
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inhibition and control. The will has 
finally learned how to use its tools; the 
child is master of himself, and does with 
ease and surety what the intellect and 
emotions bid him to do. 

Again, in the early years child-life is 
almost wholly motor; the raison d’étre 
of being is of a motor character. One 
never sees a child of five devoting him- 
self to mental things except they lie as 
means to motor ends; his mind soon 
grows inert unless it is engaged in di- 
recting his hands. Forbid him motor 
occupations and he falls asleep. If you 
follow him along, though, day by day 
you will see the mental gradually gain- 
ing ascendancy over the motor until, 
the adolescent milestone passed, youth 
is given rather to reflection, to thinking, 
than to coercive physical activity. The 
hands now await the pleasure of the 
mind. 

Neurologists have shown that this 
course must be pursued in the matur- 
ing of the will; no other route is pos- 
sible. For initially the physical instru- 
ment through which volition manifests 
itself is very imperfectly formed; those 
parts only which regulate the largest 
muscles of the body are prepared for 
service at the start, and there is a cer- 
tain definite order in which the others 
are made ready for the uses of the will. 
The very last to report for duty are 
those which are employed in the man- 
agement of delicate activities, such as 
those involving fine co-ordinations of 
fingers and body in writing or in other 
similar tasks. And it is the office of 
those “ highest ” neural mechanisms to 
exert a controlling, a restraining, a co- 
ordinating power over all the others, 
binding the whole into a unity, which 
enables consciousness to control such a 
marvellously complex system of move- 
ments, and makes them all expressive 
of a single personality. It is apparent 
then why the child cannot be left to 
rule himself, but must be placed under 
the direction of a mature will which as- 
-sumes a sort of in loco parentis function 
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for the time being. He is not self-con- 
trolled; he is excessive, extreme, prodi- 
gal in all his actions; he cannot adjust 
himself to his adult environment in 
harmonious relations, for he cannot ob- 
serve the proprieties, the conventionali- 
ties, the manners which depend solely 
upon inhibition of innate tendency by 
motives derived from experience. But 
the teleology of the developmental 
process is clearly the evolution of this 
power in the child. If he had a will 
that could manifest itself perfectly in 
the beginning we should have no long 
stretch of infancy and childhood and 
youth occupying the first third of life’s 
span during which the individual is un- 
formed, unripe. 

As the development of will must pro- 
ceed from the simple and inco-ordinated 
to the complex and controlled, so a like 
order must be followed in the growth of 
intellect. The child must ascend, 
rapidly it may be, but yet without di- 


. verging, from a starting-point where 


intellect works in a fragmentary, per- 
ceptual fashion wholly to a stage where 
ideas are regarded in relation to one an- 
other and are grouped into systems; 
where reason prevails and where contin- 
uous and vital attention is possible. 
What a scatterbrain a three-year-old is 
anyway! His mind is turned hither and 
thither by every object which plays 
upon his senses. His conduct is deter- 
mined by the immediate attractions ap- 
pealing to him; only in a very limited 
sense does it have reference to past ex- 
perience, and it does not anticipate the 
future at all. But if we will make out 
an inventory on each succeeding birth- 
day we will see clearly that there is con- 
stant increase of stock. There is from 
time to time acquisition of new powers, 
all of which go to the making of a ma- 
ture mind—one in which things are 
thought of in their connections; a mind 
in which reverie gives way to thinking 
held down to verities of existence. 
By Proressor M. O’Sxra 
in “The Humanitarian.” 
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How Can We Study Phrenology? 


By J. A. 


LESSON 


PHRENOLOGY AND THE IRISH- 
MAN. 


We will this month turn our atten- 
tion to the “ Emerald Isle,” and intro- 
duce our readers to the Irishman, who 
is known the world over for his ardor, 
enthusiasm, ready wit, versatility of 
mind, fluent language, and power of 


Fow ter. 
NO. 10. 


In the north, the Irishman gathers 
strength from the Scotch; he is bold 
and enterprising; he enjoys business 
life; he is open-hearted and frank, and 
not wanting in independence, and puts 
himself on a par with all the world. 
His Secretiveness is moderate, but as 
he blends more and more with the 
Scotch it increases. 


Photo by Lloyd L. Williams. 


THE SIDE VIEW OF IRISH SKULL, 


The Social Brain, I ; the Perceptive Group, II ; Wit, III ; Sublimity, IV ; Combativeness, V. 


repartee. The Irishman differs in tem- 
perament according to the part of the 
country from, whence he comes. If 
located in the south, he develops the 
southern ideas, and is polished in man- 
ners, aristocratic in notions, polite, and 
social, but he will be less aggressive, less 
business-like, less plodding, and more 
inclined to drink in the literary and 
scholastic knowledge that comes from 
his universities. 


HIS DISTINGUISHING CHARAC- 
TERISTICS. 


The Irishman possesses considerable 
Combativeness, which, working with his 
perceptive intellect and his Vital Tem- 
perament, gives him executive ability, 
force in argument and debate, an ex- 
citable temper, and with large Mirth- 
fulness (Wit and Humor) often shows 
sarcasm. 
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ORATORY. 


Ireland should produce the orators of 
the world, for the Irishman gathers in- 
formation readily, is quick of observa- 
tion, available in using his knowledge, 
has an appreciation for anything grand 
and sublime, and his domestic brain 
makes him very social, companionable, 
friendly, and affectionate. He is not 
backward in showing his desire to be 
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masses. He has a peculiarly sensitive 
and susceptible character, which is the 
outcome of his warm arterial blood, his 
nutritive elements, and his emotional 
and sentimental qualities. 


THE NORTH OF IRELAND. 


In the north of Ireland the Irishman 
is industrious, plodding, commercial, 
thoughtful, and steady. The Irishman 


Photo by Lloyd T. Williams. 


THE FRONT VIEW OF IRISH SKULL. 


Form, V; Destructiveness, VII and XII; Firmness, XI. 


appreciated, and his Approbativeness is 
easily touched. He is fond of display, 
polite in his manners, desirous of enter- 
taining in order to please and secure 
the good-will of his friends. His hand 
is always in his pocket, for his Benevo- 
lence is large, and he is liberal and 
kind-hearted in helping and dispensing 
his favors. 

He knows how to rub off the rough 
corners of life, and as a lawyer he is 
witty, as a speaker he is illustrative, and 
as a philanthropist he is sympathetic 
and thoughtful for the wants of the 


always gets the credit of being warm- 
hearted, loquacious, excitable, impul- 
sive, and ardent, and when showing 
these characteristics he combines the 
force of the north and south. The 
Irishman is poetic, as seen in the poetry 
of Moore; he is musical and eloquent, 
as seen in the Irish ballads and in the 
oratory of Patrick Henry and Father 
Matthews. He is impulsive, as seen by 
and through his political agitations, and 
many of the agitators have been sterling 
men, but all have not possessed an 
equal amount of balancing power. The 
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Irishman is patriotic; he never forgets 
his island home, whether he strays to 
the Antipodes or the United States. 


HIS FEATURES. 


In features he has a striking physiog- 
nomy. His cheekbones are broad and 
prominent; his eyes are expressive; his 





SIR THOMAS LIPTON. 


Causality, Wit, Executive Ability, Order, ard Language. 


nose is not aquiline or Grecian, but a 
combination of the Roman and the 
feminine, which also corresponds with 
his temperament. He is broad between 
the eyes, which characteristic is applic- 
able to the women as well as to the men. 
The girls and women are known all 
over the world for their embroideries, 
their crochet work, and beautiful needle- 
work, which is often done in the hum- 
blest huts and cottages along the moun- 
tain-sides. 

The Irish are essentially social and 
clannish, and they are helpful to one 
another. We have known of one mem- 
ber of a family going into a foreign 
country and sending back after a while 
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for first one member and then another 
of his family, until all surround him. 
This has been repeatedly done in the 
Australian colonies, as well as in the 
United States. The Irishman is full of 
power and magnetism; it is on this 
account that he holds so many respon- 
sible positions all over the world. He 
makes friends readily, and although he 
carries with him a strong regard for 
home and country he is able to adapt 
himself to a change of locality much 
more readily than most nationalities. 
The skull before us indicates a long 
posterior lobe; it further shows a strong 
perceptive intellect and a scientific ten- 
dency of mind, and also indicates wit 
and humor and large Sublimity; hence, 
nothing would be done by this indi- 
vidual in a small, mean way; every 
avenue touched would be in a compre- 
hensive line of thought; there is great 
resolve indicated in this skull. Firm- 
ness is well represented; thus, when the 











GENERAL LORD KITCHENER. 


elements of pluck were called out, he 
was conqueror in whatever he designed 
to do. 
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GENERAL LORD ROBERTS. 


In General Roberts we have another 
illustration of an active, sturdy, wiry 
Irishman, who has fortitude, great per- 
sonal character as a leader of men, and 
one to throw exceptional magnetism 
into his work. 


a 
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companionable in the general sense of 
the term, nor does he court the good 
opinion or affection of others. When 
we come to compare the two men, Rob- 
erts and Kitchener, both leaders in their 
way, we can differentiate by the devel- 
opment of their individual characteris- 
tics how they show out their domestic 





White, Columbia; Biack, Shamrock. 


GENERAL LORD KITCHENER. 


In General Kitchener we have an- 
other example of an Irishman, and one 
who possesses an iron will, great de- 
termination of character, and strong 
perceptive faculties; he has not, how- 
ever, as his portrait indicates, a large 
development of the social qualities; 
hence, he does not make friends, is not 


Photo from The New York World. 


and social qualities. Kitchener and 
Lipton are also different in their man- 
agment of men; both are positive, but 
the one has geniality and tact in getting 
his men to work with him and for him, 
while the other has to use coercive and 
forceful means. 

Lipton has never had a strike among 
his men, and never expects to, because 
there is an affinity between himself and 
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his men; and were he at the head of 
the British army in South Africa we 
think that his tact, energy, and indi- 
vidual influence would not be lost in 
settling matters between the two coun- 
tries amicably and yet without losing 
any of his own or his country’s prestige. 


PATRICK HENRY. 
Patrick Henry is another type of an 


Irishman, and shows us from his out- 
line of head that he was capable of car- 


PATRICK HENRY. 


rying out the thought we have already 
expressed with regard to the Irishman’s 


eloquence. He has the predominance 
of the Mental Temperament, and shows 
his inclination for intellectual work by 
his lofty forehead. He knew the worth 
of a word and how to utter it, hence 
was able to bring to bear the light and 
truth of many advanced thoughts in 
relation to his work. 


PATRICK J. SWEENEY. 


Patrick J. Sweeney is another type 
of the influence of Irish parentage; he 
has a large head, which is 23 inches in 
circumference by 14§ or nearly 15 
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inches in height; his weight is 151 
pounds, which, though not quite equal 
to the general weight of those carrying 
his amount of brain, still it is not par- 
ticularly deficient. He is a remarkably 
successful, promising young man, who 
has succeeded in business above ordi- 
nary expectations, and has put a great 
deal of work and thought into a com- 
paratively short period of time. He is 
exceedingly versatile, and is able to 
carry out many lines of work, such as 
the establishing of the Manhattan Re- 
porting Company, and in editorial work, 
besides being an attorney and counsellor 
at law. His head indicates sharpness 
of intellectual grasp, quickness of 
thought, responsiveness of mind, in- 
genuity in using up ideas, and intuition 
in comprehending the various charac- 
teristics of his fellow-men. 

There is magnetism, geniality, and 
thoughtfulness expressed in his brow. 
He is one of our rising Irishmen, whose 
sun will not set until he has made for 
himself a great name. 











MR. PATRICK J. SWEENEY. 
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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOGY. 


The Thirty-eighth session of The 
American Institute, chartered April 20, 
1866, by the Legislature of the State of 
New York, commenced on September 4, 
1900. There was a large attendance, and 
an enthusiastic reception was accorded to 
the new students by the Faculty and the 
numerous friends of Phrenology. Dr. Mc- 
Guire occupied the chair, and addresses 
were given by Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.S., 
who gave a hearty welcome to the new 
and old students, and spoke of the useful- 
ness of Phrenology; Miss Jessie A. Fow- 
ler, who explained the objects of the In- 
stitute; the Rev. Thomas I. Coultas, 
D.D., of Roseville, N. J., spoke on “ The 
Importance of Memory,” and a few words 
from the Rev. M. C. Tiers and Mr. M. H. 
Piercy, brought the meeting to a close. 
The audience was entertained by the 
singing of Master Arthur Bradley (chor- 
ister ten years old), who sang two beau- 
tiful melodies (1) “Lend Out Thy 
Light,” (2) “ Apple Blossoms.” His sing- 
ing was greatly appreciated, for his en- 
nunciation was perfect, and his sweet 
child-voice showed fine training. Mr. 
Clarence E. Earl (a double voice singer), 
sang (1) a tenor solo, “ Irish Serenade,” 
(2) a soprano solo “ Always.” 'To show 
the varied capacity of his voice he gave 
a musical sketch called “ Vocal Humor- 
isms,” all of which were highly appreci- 
ated by the audience. Mr. Earl’s voice 
certainly has a wonderful register which 
few if any in the country possess. 

Letters of regret were read from Dr. 
Drayton, Dr. Shepard, Dr. Miller, and 
others who were out of town, and from 
Dr. Brandenburg who was absent owing 
to the serious illness of his mother. 

The Rev. Thomas A. Hyde, B.S., gave 
an eloquent address on the usefulness of 
Phrenology, which was listened to with 
marked attention. He spoke as one hav- 
ing authority, as he is a graduate of 
Harvard, and possesses its B.S. degree. 
He hoped to live to see the time when 
each university would possess its own 
chair for the promulgation of Phrenol- 
ogy. This statement was received with 
great appreciation by the audience, many 
of whom were teachers and knew the 
benefit that Phrenology had been to 
them. 

MISS FOWLER SAID IN PART. 

We wish to-night to welcome you all 
in the name of the Faculty, some of 
whom are unavoidably absent. We are 
glad there are so many intelligent stu- 
dents ready to take the course, ranging 
from Australia, Canada, and the far West. 


We also wish to allude to the noble 
workers who were connected with this 
Institute for so many years and who have 
passed on to their higher duties. 

Of those immortal dead who will for- 
ever live in minds made better by their 
presence—“ live in thought sublime that 
pierce the night like stars and with their 
mild persistence urged our search to 
vaster issues,” for they loved the cause 
they laborer for and looked to vaster is- 
sues in advance. 

Their memories will ever be bright, 
and we will work together just as though 
they were with us, but in an adjoining 
room. They have left us their blessing, 
and the veil that separates them from us 
is almost transparent. 

I have been asked to-night to say a few 
words on the objects of the Institute. 
These are: 

(1) The Investigation and the Promul- 
gation of the Science of Phrenology. 

(2) The Scientific Study of Phrenology, 
including the Anatomy and Physiology 
of the Brain, the Physiognomy of the 
Face, Hygiene and Health, Hereditary In- 
fluences, the Study of the Races, and the 
Examination of Various Trades and Pro- 
fessions, etc. 

(3) The Consideration of Phrenology 
as a system of Mental and Moral Philos- 
ophy. 

(4) The Practical Application of Phre- 
nology to the Analysis of the Mind and 
the Delineation of Individual Character. 

(5) To aid the Right Development of 
Character. 

(6) To hold Classes During the Year. 

(7) To Arrange the Correspondence 
Course through the Mail. 

(8) To Hold Examinations in the Sci- 
ence and Art of Phrenology. 

(8) To Supply Lecturers to other Insti- 
tutes and Societies. 

(10)To Examine any Case of Abnormal 
Development or of Peculiar Manifesta- 
tion of Character. 

(11) To Form a Literary Union of the 
Graduates and friends who know some- 
thing about Phrenology, so as to defend 
the Subject from attack and. to propa- 
gate the facts, Principles and Ethics of 
the Science in the Public Press. 

We teach that the Brain is the Centre 
and Source of all Mentality; that there 
is no thought, purpose or emotion that 
belongs to human life that does not orig- 
inate in the brain. We may feel sensa- 
tions that are produced upon the ex- 
tremities, but those sensations are re- 
ported at the sensorium, and then the 
“brain acquiescence ” protests according 
to circumstances. According to the size 
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or form and quality of the brain charac- 
ter is possessed and manifested by indi- 
viduals. 

We teach that heads differ in form and 
size. There are heads that are broad and 
heavy above the ears; those belong to a 
hard, selfish, secretive, treacherous, ani- 
mal people, unless there is sufficient 
height of head to hold these impulses in 
check. Other heads are tall—that is, they 
rise at the top; those people carry with 
them the aspirations, the morality, the 
susceptibility, the sympathy, and the 
spirituality of a special moral life. Still 
another type of development shows it- 
self in the massive frontal section; from 
the opening of the ear to the frontal arch 
belongs to the thinkers, to persons of 
commanding talent, those who carry 
genius into their work and ways of life. 
They are the leaders, the creators, the 
master spirits, the pioneers of civiliza- 
tion, progress, and reform. They may 
not always look so bright, for their hair 
may fall down over their foreheads, and 
their features may be irregular; but if 
they have a good development over the 
brow they will be fine scientists like Dar- 
win; or if their foreheads are high and 
form a beautiful arch they are philo- 
sophic like Herbert Spencer. 

If one will look at the broad temples 
of Edison, Marconi, and Tesla one will 
see what lies at the mental foundation of 
all ingenious men. The head of Ericsson, 
who invented the Monitor and the Pro- 
peller for steamers, indicates to the 
Phrenologist the source of his power. 

Whoever looks at the portrait of Will- 
iam M. Evarts or Ambassador Choate will 
see a wonderful development across the 
brow, which gathers knowledge, and the 
middle section of the forehead which re- 
members that knowledge. This always 
enabled Mr. Evarts and Mr. Choate and 
others to make a paragraph two pages 
long full of sense, good grammar, and 
wit. 

We make a study of the various races, 
and this forms a very important part of 
our work, for in America can be found 
every type or representative of race and 
nationality. The Chinaman with his 
broad cheek-bones, the Japanese with his 
dark eyes, the Ethiopian with his dark 
skin and curly hair, the American Indian 
with his copper-colored skin and black, 
straight hair beside the Caucasian in his 
many varieties of cerebral and cranial de- 
velopment. 

We study character, for we recognize 
that character is worth more than fame 
and riches, and we know that individual 
talent, ability, habits can be changed by 
the exercise of various qualities of the 
mind. Were we fated by our elemental 
development we should have no use for 
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Phrenology, and character is above every 
earthly possession that a person may ac- 
quire. 

It is through the teacher as Horace 
Greeley once said, “ Not the warrior or 
the statesman nor yet the master worker 
as such, but the teacher in our day who 
leads the vanguard of humanity.” Thus 
it is to the teacher that we appeal for 
support in educating the young correct- 
ly, whether in the seminary or by the 
wayside, by uttered word or printed 
page. Our true king is not he who best 
directs the siege or sets his squadron in 
the field or heads the charge, but he who 
can and will construct and enlighten his 
fellows so that at least some few of the 
generation of whom he is shall be wiser, 
nobler, purer for his living among them. 

Our work is not confined to the sane 
alone, but to the insane it is applied with 
wonderful force. Through the investiga- 
tions upon the brain various areas have 
been found to control certain impulses, 
and when these are diseased a Phrenolo- 
gist can indicate what form of mental de- 
pravity will be the result. Thus, when I 
have visited insane asylums I have re- 
marked to the House Physician that cer- 
tain persons must be troubled with mor- 
bid fear or melancholia with a tendency 
to suicide when the central parietal area 
where Cautiousness is located is influ- 
enced. 

Violent mania can be traced to the 
temporal convolutions immediately above 
the ears. Delusions of various kinds, par- 
ticularly of persecution, are found in the 
posterior temple area just behind the ear: 
Kleptomania is found in the temples 
above and in front of the ear which is 
often a mental derangement caused by 
accident. We have known of injuries to 
the organ of Language, Constructiveness, 
and Tune, all of which can be traced by 
the Phrenologist. 

I believe that the future acceptance of 
Phrenology will largely depend on the 
Phreno-pathological evidence that comes 
under the notice of medical men. Gall, 
Spurzheim, Combe, O. S. & L. N. Fowler, 
Nelson Sizer, have all written and worked 
along this line and shown that Phrenol- 
ogy can prove what medical men alone 
eannot understand. 

Many tests of Phrenology come under 
our notice. The other day a gentleman 
came in for his third examination, twice 
he had an examination from protographs. 
He remarked that all delineations were 
remarkably alike and gave him more 
than ever confidence in the science. 

The Rev. Thomas Coultas said in part: 


Well, if my soul is not filled with music 
it is because none of it has escaped my 
ear, as I have been so close to the vocal- 
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ists. I do not’‘come here to speak in any 
scientific way on the subject that has 
been given me, but rather along the line 
of moral reflection. I do not come to in- 
struct in Phrenology, but rather to ask 
your attention to a few facts on our soul 
life with which we are already well ac- 
quainted. 

I ask you to think with me for a short 
time upon the value of Memory and 
something of the great and individual 
riches of its influence. We can appreci- 
ate our benefits and see much of the 
beneficence of our Creator in those things 
which come to us from them. I see no 
reason why we should not have an ap- 
preciation of the greatness and goodness 
of our Creator through whom we are able 
to receive and appropriate and amplify 
these benefits and everything that comes 
to us from them. 

I am very sure in a moral sense it is 
profitable to interest our moral life so 
that we may be impressed with physical 
spirituality. Now, I presume it would 
be impossible to say which of the facul- 
ties is the most important and of the 
most value to us, but perhaps the faculty 
which we call Memory, by which we 
gather out of the storehouse of the past 
all those things which occur, is one of 
the most useful and interesting. 

Indeed, I think that memory corre- 
sponds with that which we call the Ven- 
eration of God. However that may be, 
the mind is able to live in imagination 
and memory in different places and dif- 
ferent periods of time; and in the store- 
house of memory are those things w« 
have perceived and learned, and this 
quality is able to take us back through 
all our life. 

The question has been asked and dis- 
cussed with interest whether we finally 
ever forget anything we have actually 
known; there are some things which 
will call forth a negative answer to that 
question; for instance, we have been told 
by those who have been rescued from 
drowning that many things connected 
with their past life, and things that had 
not been thought of for years, passed 
like a panorama before them. 

Dr. O. S. Munson, in his Psychology, 
tells us of some German Emigrants who 
came to the point where they entirely for- 
got their own language by their associa- 
tion with those who spoke another lan- 
guage, and it did not return to them un- 
til they were in their second childhood. 
Dr. J. F. Buckley in a recent article tells 
of a Spanish woman who came to this 
country when she was ten years of age 
and later learned the French language, 
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and after a few years she had almost for- 
gotten her native language. Long after 
she ceased to speak the English language 
she could speak fluently the French, but 
sometime before her death her own Span- 
ish tongue returned to her. 

These things go to show us that many 
things which seem to be forgotten by cer- 
tain conditions are brought subsequently 
back by Intuition or Reflection. Now, we 
make a distinction between Remem- 
brance and Reflection; Remembrance 
is independent of recognition and acts 
without any direct exercise of the will, 
but by Reflection we mean a volun- 
tary reproduction of the past in compar- 
ing it again with that which we have 
once known; I believe that we can, 
through the exercise of the will, recall 
and reflect. 

Now, impressions will come to us out 
of the past, and we can encourage them 
in such a way that they will live and be- 
come a part of our being, or we can dis- 
courage them and turn them away from 
us. It stands very vividly related to the 
intellectual line. If we could not recall 
what we have learned we would be use- 
less in life. Memory has very much to do 
with our joys and sorrows, our likes and 
dislikes, and a great deal of happiness 
comes to us from memory; and, indeed, 
through this marvelous and wonderful 
faculty of the soul we at times escape 
conditions of sorrow and grief, and by 
the power of memory get into other con- 
ditions of the past. 

If there are pleasures of imagination 
there are also pleasures of memory; if 
there are joys of Hope there are also joys 
of Recollection. With most of us the 
early period of our lives are happy, and 
we often think of the early period of our 
life as the time of joy and nothing to 
mar our felings of pleasure, but through 
the faculty of memory this past still be- 
longs to us, and we can go back again 
and live in those surroundings again, for 
through the power of memory they are 
reproduced at any time of our life. 

The Rev. M. C. Fiero, who has been in- 
timately connected with the work of 
Phrenology for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury, recalled some interesting reminis- 
ecences of thirty years ago in support of 
what Miss Fowler had said on the ques- 
tion of test examinations. 

Mr. Piercy made some explanations of 
the use of the Library, and the progress 
of Phrenology through its Literature, 
JOURNAL, ete. 

The flowers were gifts of several kind 
friends, who knew the pleasure that they 
always lend to all who look on them. 
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NOTES. 


WILLIAM JAMES’S EVIDENCE 
ON LOCALIZATION. 


William James, the renowned Ameri- 
can psychologist: “The possession of 
such a faculty of attention is unques- 
tionably a great boon. Those who have 
it can work more rapidly and with less 
nervous wear and tear. I am inclined 
to think that no one who is without it 
naturally can, by any amount of drill 
or discipline, attain it in a very high 
degree. Its amount is probably a fixed 
characteristic in the individual.” 


DARWIN’S EVIDENCE ON 
LOCALIZATION. 


The late Professor Charles Darwin, 
in his autobiography, says: “ Up to the 
age of thirty, or beyond it, poetry of 
many kinds gave me great pleasure; 
and even as a schoolboy I took intense 
delight in Shakespeare, especially in the 
historical plays. I have also said that 
pictures formerly gave me considerable, 
But 


and music very great, delight. 
now for many years I cannot endure to 
read a line of poetry. I have tried 
lately to read Shakespeare, and found 
it so intolerably dull that it nauseated 
me. I have also lost my taste for pict- 


ures and music. My mind seems to 
have become a kind of machine for 
grinding general laws out of large col- 
lections of facts, but why this should 
have caused the atrophy of that part of 
the brain alone on which the higher 
tastes depend I cannot conceive. If I 
had to live my life again I would have 
made a rule to read some poetry and 
listen to some music at least once every 
week, for perhaps the parts of my brain 
now atrophied would thus have been 
kept alive through use.” 


THE WOMEN OF CHINA. 


Woman’s influence in China is 
greater than is commonly supposed. 
The records of the great Flowery King- 
dom are full of examples of women 
famous for their learning, heroism, and 
high principle. Sometimes women 
achieve absolute power over the house- 
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hold, for there is a popular saying that 
“She eats rice with her husband,” 
which is used to express the rule of the 
female tyrant. The most astonishing 
instance of feminine power to-day is, of 
course, the person of the Dowager Em- 
press. That the women of China do not 
lack courage is proved by the fact that 
they sometimes seek suicide as relief 
from unhappy marriages, and uncon- 
genial husbands would frequently be 
murdered if it were not for special pun- 
ishments, “ignominious and slow,” 
devised for all women who should at- 
tempt homicide. ‘The mere existence 
of this law proves the necessity for it. 
Not long ago fifteen young girls of 
Canton threw themselves into the river 
to escape from marrying the husbands 
chosen for them. 

Notwithstanding the degraded con- 
dition of the women of the lower classes, 
the female ideal is high in China, and 
the annals of the past show a long series 
of virtuous and heroic women who have 
made an indelible impression on the 
national mind. 

The mother of the great sage, Con- 
fucius, is held as a model, for, as his 
father died when he was three years old, 
his training was accomplished by his 
mother, who, it is said, gave him the 
foundation of his great moral maxims. 
The next philosopher of importance, 
Mencius, was also indebted to his 
mother for the formation of his char- 
acter and mind, as well as his phi- 
losophy. 

Woman’s lot in China is, however, not 
an enviable one. She is not received 
into the world with joy, and is given 
very little education. At twelve years 
of age she is banished from all compan- 
ionship, to become “ the young girl who 
sits in the house,” until her marriage, 
when she weds someone she has never 
seen. Then she must obey her husband 
and her mother-in-law; as a rule, she 
cannot read. Only about 100 in every 
10,000 women read, and that means 
read with understanding the great 
books of philosophy and literature, the 
works of China’s sages and poets. Such 
cases are found among the aristocratic 
classes. 
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Ali the world mourns the loss of a great Leader. 


Never since the death of Lincoln has 


civilization been so staggered. 


THE PASSING AWAY OF 
DR. JANES. 


Dr. Lewis G. Janes, so long a valued 
contributor to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, passed away at Greenacre, 
Maine, September 4th. Only the day 
before I had a message from him say- 
ing he would be unable to send his 
promised article to the JouRNAL for the 
present month. He had been ill for 
three or four weeks, Mrs. Lewis wrote, 
with insomnia and intestinal indiges- 
tion—enemies he had fought for thirty 
or more years. While he looked the 
picture of almost perfect health, and did 
a great amount of brain work, he had 
always to be careful and obey, so far 
as was possible, hygienic laws in which 
he firmly believed. I have known him 
intimately since 1868, when he first 
came to New York, the picture of health 
and manly beauty. He had just recov- 
ered from two years of suffering from 
insomnia by means of Dr. Butlers’ 


health lift, and came here to establish a 
similar institution to Dr. Butlers, which 
he did, meeting with great success in the 
treatment of many chronic diseases. 
He was by nature a noble man, with 
broad and enlightened views of nature 
and life; in fact, more of a philosopher 
than a man of the world, a diligent stu- 
dent of life in all its relations, an ardent 
evolutionist after Darwin and Spencer, 
and a personal friend of the latter. He 
lived an honorable, most unselfish, and 
useful life, and will be greatly missed 
by a large circle of friends. His wife 
and children, of which there are three, 
have our hearty sympathy in their great 
loss. M. L. H. 


RECENT EVENTS. 


The time has come when the Consti- 
tution of the United States must be so 
altered as to give to the country and its 
political workers some definite protec- 
tion from the free hand of anarchy, and 
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developments during the last thirty 
years have proved the necessity of sup- 
pressing the work of the professed ad- 
vocates of anarchy. 

When the Constitution was adopted 
special protection was given to the peo- 
ple from the ones who governed and 
whose duty it was to rule and preserve 
order. No special thought was then 
given to the fact that the people might 
do an injury to those who stood as the 
head as Chief Executive of the country. 


LEON CZOLGOSZ, 


The murderous attempts upon Lin- 
coln, Garfield, and President McKinley 
warn sober and reflective citizens of the 
country that this kind of act must re- 
ceive the penalty of treason. Editorials 
throughout the country indicate that 
public opinion is aroused to the fact 
that there is a limit to freedom, and 
that it is necessary to amend the Consti- 
tution and pass a bill through the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives to 
give an additional safeguard to the 
President’s life. 
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When examining the portraits of 
Leon Czolgosz we realize several im- 
portant facts which Phrenology alone is 
able to indicate. They indicate a poor 
quality of organization, with an unbal- 
anced development of mind. There are 
several contradictions in his outline of 
head and features which should be 
taken into account when summing up 
the true nature of the man and his dis- 
position. 

The lower part of the face, namely, 
the lips and the chin, correspond with 
the development of the occipital lobe, 
and indicate the power of the cerebel- 
lum and the passionate nature of the in- 
dividual. In looking at the side head 
we see that the ears are situated in a 
forward position of the head and are 
quite low down on the cheeks; this be- 
ing the case there is very little room for 
intellectual brain-cells to develop in the 
anterior portion of the head, and when- 
ever the ears are low on the cheek we 
invariably find that the character mani- 
fests itself in some desperate act. 

There is a certain degree of effemi- 
nacy; thus, the effeminacy of the amo- 
rous lips and the strong social brain 
indicate that he might be an easy prey 
to the dictates of a stronger mind than 
his own. The features of the face are 
not evenly moulded, the left eye being 
higher than the right, the left ear high- 
er than the right, and the nose being ir- 
regular in shape, all show a want of 
balance of mind and character. 

The outlines of the head indicate sev- 


‘ eral strong characteristics which prob- 


ably dominate and control his character. 
One is the fact that his brain is broad 
at its base and gives a tendency to 
hardness and severity, and when this 
basilar region is so strongly accentuated 
a person needs a strong development of 
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the moral faculties to make proper use 
of it; otherwise, it often deteriorates 
and becomes reckless in its expression. 
Destructiveness in its moral and intel- 
lectual interpretation does not mean 
to destroy, but with the guidance of 
Causality and Conscientiousness it gives 
to the character force, energy, spirit, 
pluck, but uncontrolled it leads to base- 
ness and an appetite for uncontrolled 
passion, cruelty, and revenge. 
Judging from the development of the 
intellectual lobe which, according to the 
portraits, is not high, we recognize that 
the man lived more in the basilar part 
of his brain than in his finer suscepti- 
bilities of mind. There is only about an 
inch of forehead from where the hair 
parts from the forehead to the centre 
of the eyebrows; consequently, this 


young man could not have had a very 
high or noble grasp of any intellectual 


kind. He has breadth of head across 
the eyes which indicates a full develop- 
ment of perceptive talent; and while we 
do not believe that he made the plans 
for the crime he committed, he was able 
to execute the designs by force of his 
strong perceptive faculties. 

A sense of Form, Size, and Weight 
are all strongly developed, and were use- 
ful in the execution of his work. The 
superior part of the forehead does not 
represent that the planning and think- 
ing mind was great enough to de- 
velop the plot by himself, through his 
Secretiveness above and behind the ear 
he was enabled to hold his designs to 
himself instead of seeking to gain self- 
glorification by communicating them to 
others. 

If we take a survey of the crown of 
the head we shall see the weakness of 
the man’s character. His Self-Esteem 
was not sufficiently developed to give 
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him self-respect and manliness of char- 
acter to avoid the lowering of himself to 
the perpetration of a crime of such 
enormity. 

Instead of being influenced by a love 
of adulation and a hope of notoriety as 
some experts have stated, we do not find 
his Approbativeness and Self-Esteem 
strongly developed, and, consequently, 
we believe it was from quite a different 
motive that he allowed himself to be- 
come a tool in the hands of others. 


LEON CZULGOSZ. 


The motive is not far to seek, for if 
we will examine the strong development 
of Firmness and the small development 
of Veneration we shall see at once how 
the man showed determination of mind 
in carrying out his blind sense of duty 
and responsibility. It was his Firmness 
that gave him his resolution and power 
to carry out what he considered to be 
his duty. He was a conscientious fol- 
lower of anarchistic principles. Of this 
we have no doubt, and when the decree 
goes out for a certain person to be 
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executed no one dares to refuse, and 
no one is inclined to do so if he pos- 
sesses as much Firmness and Destruc- 
tiveness as is shown in the head of 
Czolgosz. 

Veneration is small in development, 
which indicates that he has no respect 
to spare for the superiority of any one’s 
character, and he would not mortify his 
sense of respect in perpetrating an act 
so inhuman upon the President of the 
United States. 

His temperamental conditions show a 
strong tendency toward the vital and 
motive rather than the mental. His 
round face and round back-head indi- 
cate the vital, while the long jaw and 
the strong, thick nose indicate the mo- 
tive temperament. His weight of one 
hunded and fifty pounds, compared 
with his height of five feet, eight and a 
half inches, together with his size of 
head, indicate to us that he had more of 
the strength of physical powers than the 
mental attributes. 

Taking him altogether, he has the 
signs of strength and weakness, but 
these are unfortunately blended in such 
a way that they do not give him the 
right use of his qualities as a normal 
American citizen. That he was the in- 
strument of others is our firm convic- 
tion, as he has not the strength of mind 
or clearness of intellect nor the organiz- 
ing ability of a number of other anar- 
chists whose portraits we have exam- 
ined; namely, Lana, Malatissa, Emma 
Goldman, and Louise Michel. 


CHARACTER DESCRIBED IN 
CURRENT HISTORY. 


William Clarke describes Lord Salis- 
bury in “ Current History ” for April as 
follows: “ On a big frame is set a power- 
ful head with a domed Shakespearian 
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front, a full face covered with brushy 
beard now becoming gray, a keen glance 
that takes in all that the owner wants 
to see. The face is not attractive, for it 
is void of emotion and geniality, but it 
is in a sense fascinating, since it is a 
mirror of a strong mind. Both his 
speeches and his writings suggest the 
scientific, the analytic mind—the mind 
that sees lions in the path, which pre- 
fers knowledge to action, which dis- 
trusts rhetoric, emotion, sympathy, etc.” 


The Memorial for Mrs. Wells and her 
brothers should be borne in mind by 
those who wish to leave legacies in 
their will or any real estate. 


~~ 
> 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ang a front and the other a side view) must be 
good \wnd recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must b: accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London, 





624.—F. A. H., Oregonia, 0.—You have 
a full-sized head and possess a Motive- 
Mental Temperament. You are adapted 
to an active life combined with a position 
of responsibility and trust. Your intel- 
lectual faculties show a scientific ten- 
dency of mind and a desire to look into 
things and examine the cause and effect 
of every motive. You could excel in the 
profession of Law, for you have a won- 
derful mind to compare evidence, and can 
regulate your ideas and work in a sys- 
tematic way. You are quite ingenious, 
and were you a professional gardener you 
would lay out your beds with consider- 
able skill and taste. You understand 
human character admirably, and ought 
to be able to employ a large number of 
men. Your Language is equal to debate 
and argument, and when ready with any 
subject you can fire off your cannon with 
effect. 
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625.—_F. McR., Brandon, Man.—Your 
photographs indicate that you could have 
taken a good education, and it is not too 
late for you to go to an evening school 
and study. You will find it very pleasur- 
able work; in fact, we heartily recom- 
mend you to keep in touch with your 
children’s work and help them over their 
difficulties. You should become very 
much interested in Mental Philosophy, 
Applied Mathematics, Phrenology, and 
kindred subjects, Hygiene and Dietetics. 
You have quite a comparative mind and 
understand the laws that govern your 
own nature. You are particularly sym- 
pathetic, tender-hearted, and susceptible, 
and could have made a good physician, 
for you would have known how to diag- 
nose disease correctly. -We think that 
now you are able to understand what is 
the matter with people and what to sug- 
gest in times of emergency. You possess 
three fine children of which you shouaid 
be proud, and must assist them in doing 
all in their power to work out a good fut- 
ure for themselves. Cultivate your Cau- 
sality and Comparison; read and digest 
a few books on health and how to develop 
the individual powers of the mind, and 
use your. Constructiveness to work out 
some new designs in any work that you 
may be interested in. 


———_e __—_——_—_ 


OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 
be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 
give them the benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a Pseuponrm ork InirT1ALs, 
write your full name and address also. Some 
correspondents forget to sign their names. 


T. L.—N. Dak.—Your queries concern- 
ing the weight of the brain of men and 
women remind us of an article that ap- 
peared in a copy of “ Knowledge,” by 
Professor Arthur Thomson, on_ the 
“Treatment and Utilization of Anthro- 
pological Data,” dealing with the forms 
of skull and brain capacity he caid, “ The 
average weight of a man’s brain is forty- 
nine to fifty ounces, that of a woman’s 
forty-five. This difference between the 
sexes is less marked in the savage than 
in civilized races, and is apparently ex- 
plained by the fact that in the higher 
races more attention is paid to the edu- 
cation of the male than the female, and, 
consequently, the brain is stimulated to 
increased growth. It is hardly necessary 
to point out that quantity is no criterion 
of quality, and, though the brains of 
many distinguished men have weighed 


much above the average, there are abun- 
dant examples of equally weighty brains, 
the possessors of which were not char- 
acterized by wits above the common 
herd; but apart from the mere size of 
the cranium we have to consider its 
shape. If a number of skulls be taken 
and placed on the floor so that we can 
look down upon them we will at once 
realize that they display a great diversity 
of form, provided always that we are 
dealing with mixed groups. Some are 
long and narrow, while others are broad 
and rounded. For scientific purposes 
these differences in shape are recorded 
by the use of what is termed the cephalic 
index. In practice the cephalic index is 
obtained by the following formula: 


Breadth x 100 
Length. 


and trust that you will be able to take 
the post-graduate course next year. 

We wish to thank you for sending us 
the portrait of Sophie Lyons, the most 
notorious woman crook in the world. 
She has certainly had a most wonderful 
experience, and we are glad that she has 
decided to settle down into private life 
on the fruits of her labors. We will rec- 

The ‘results are grouped as follows: 
Skulls with a proportionate width of 80 
or over are termed brachycephalic. This 
group includes among others some Mon- 
golians, Burmese, American Indians, and 
Andamanese. Skulls of which the index 
lies between 75 and 80 are mesa-ticephalic 
comprise Europeans, ancient Egyptians, 
Chinese, Japanese, Polynesians, Bush- 
men, etc. While skulls with a propor- 
tionate width below 75 are dolichocepha- 
lic and are more or less typical of Ved- 
dahs, Eskimos, Australians, African Ne- 
groes, Kaffirs, and Zulus, ete.” 

We think that these facts will help you 
in understanding the outline of the shape 
of the skull. 

N. A. Clapp, Class of 1900, Wixom, 
Mich.—We are glad to hear that you have 
put your knowledge to the test, and that 
you have given several lectures on Phren- 
ology and have received many compli- 
ments both from the local press and peo- 
ple. We are glad that your public de- 
lineations of character give satisfaction. 
People who do not understand Phrenol- 
ogy may well remark, “ How can you see 
so much?” But as they come to com- 
prehend that one’s natural predisposition 
is indicated by cranial development. We 
wonder, too, Phat so few physicians are 
aware of the temperamental conditions 
of their patients, for they would diagnose 
disease much more readily if they would 
accept the principles of Phrenology as a 
guide. We are glad to know that you are 
thinking of us during our work this year, 


= Cephalic Index. 
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ognize the cuttings as one contribution 
to the Press Bureau, and we wish every 
student of Phrenology to recognize that 
the same privilege of gathering facts and 
sending them to us is extended to them. 

Charles F. Mulford, Class ’98.—Lemon, 
0.—Many thanks for your article on “A 
Powerful Combine,” and also for your 
good wishes. 

W. A.—Ontario.—We are glad to have 
your experience of 1886 when you crossed 
the Atlantic in the steamship “ Siberian,” 
we give the account as you wrote it, for 
the benefit of others: 

“One evening I was reading the JouR- 
NAL in the saloon, while two doctors, one 
from Kingston, Ont., whom I will call 
Dr. 8, the other the ship’s surgeon, whom 
I will call Dr: McL, both strangers to 
me, were conversing nearby. Dr. S 
looked at the JOURNAL and said Phrenol- 
ogy was a fraud. 

“T remark€d I would exercise my own 
judgment, and as I had not meddled with 
them they should not interfere with me. 
Dr. S. again said he had read Phrenology, 
by Combe, years ago, and it was all bosh. 
I took a glance of the two men, saw their 
make-up, and said, gentlemen if you will 
allow me I will convince you of the truth 
of Phrenology in ten minutes, and this 
gentlemen (a young man sitting by) shall 
be the witness. 

“Dr. S. said go ahead. 

“T had the two doctors sit together and 
asked the young man to put his two 
hands, first on one head then on the 
other, in the region of Combativeness 
and Destructiveness, and judge of the 
breadth of the two heads in that region. 
He did so, and after a careful examina- 
tion said he thought Dr. 8.’s head in that 
region was nearly two inches broader 
than Dr. McL.’s I may add that Dr. 
MclL.’s head was higher in Reverence and 
Benevolence than that of Dr. S. 

“T remarked: ‘ Well gentlemen Phre- 
nology gives both good intellectual abili- 
ties, but it says Dr. S. is quarrelsome, 
sarcastic, bitter, and offensive in writing 
or speaking of those with whom he dif- 
fers in opinion, while Dr. McL. will speak 
and write kindly of such; further he dis- 
likes contention, and will instinctively 
withdraw from others who are contend- 
ing or quarreling.’ 

“T said, ‘Gentlemen does Phrenology 
speak truly of you or not.’ 

“ After a few minutes Dr. McL. said, 
‘this is new to me. I do dislike conten- 
tion and hard words, an@ganything that 
will injure the feelings of another per- 
son, it tells the truth of me in that re- 
spect.’ 

“ Dr. S. laughed ironically; but shortly 
he went and got a roll of printed matter 
and read to us that which he had pre- 
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pared for publication about some gentle- 
man in his vicinity, and which was 
couched in such severe language that no 
editor would publish them in his paper. 
He said he paid the printer for printing 
the slips and then sent them broadcast 
in the neighborhood, and while reading 
the bitter sarcasms about these men he 
would exult and laugh, and then read 
again and again from these slips and tell 
how it made them wince. 

“ Tsimply remarked: ‘I was glad they 
were convinced of the truth of Phrenol- 


ogy.’ ” 


THE FOWLER INSTITUTE, LONDON. 


The autumn work of the above Institute 
commenced the third week in September. 
The classes began on September 17th. 


FACTS. 


FACTS ABOUT THE EYEBROWS. 


Romantic women usually have a very 
well-defined arch in the centre of the 
eyebrow, while a sense of humor is in- 
dicated in the arch nearer the nose. 

Long, drooping eyebrows, lying wide 
apart, indicate an amiable disposition. 

Where the eyebrows are lighter in 
color than the hair, the indications are 
lack of vitality and great sensitiveness. 

Faintly-defined eyebrows, placed high 
above the nose, are signs of indolence 
and weakness. 

Very black eyebrows give the face an 
intense and searching expression; when 
natural they accompany a passionate 
temperament. 

Very light eyebrows rarely are seen on 
strongly intellectual faces, although the 
color of the eyebrows is not accepted 
singly as denoting lack of intelligence; 
the form gives the key to the faculties 
and their direction. 

Red eyebrows denote great fervor and 
ambition; brown a medium between the 
red and black. 

The ideal eyebrow accepted by the 
Greeks as the perfect feminine eyebrow 
is long, nearly straight, archless, and 
delicately pencilled. But, like the rose- 
bud mouth, it does not indicate the high- 
est order of intelligence, and the arch is 
expressive always of greater sensibility 
and greater strength of character. 


CONDITIONS PRODUCING CRIME. 


The larger part of the great army of 
criminals is not stamped by the law of 
heredity or of any distinct propensity for 
wrong-doing, but they are possessed of 
the elements which, under wrong direc- 
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tion, may develop into most adverse 
ways. The half-formed physical organi- 
zation, over which the spirit has but an 
incomplete sway, is subject to passing 
influences that, for the time, completely 
prevents any spiritual impressions of a 
higher order, and, oftentimes, draws the 
man into the mire of destruction and 
death. 

Psychology and the much-laughed-at 
claim of Phrenology, serve to illustrate 
that, when a great crime is committed 
there is something wrong with the in- 
dividual physically, and this disease—for 
whatever is wrong in the system cannot 
be called by a better name—prevents any 
right direction of the higher self. Many 
a criminal has found it difficult to under- 
stand why he committed a crime, as have 
his fellows who had no part or connec- 
tion with it. 

The general tendency of the human 
body is like unto that of less developed 
animals, and you would hardly hold an 
animal responsible for acting out his nat- 
ure. The lion and tiger feed upon hu- 
man beings, and individuals brought into 
the realms of civilizations are so placed 
that they cannot carry out the original 
instincts of the body except by violation 
of laws formed to meet social conditions. 
Human beings, in some instances, where 
the physical largely predominates, are 
scarcely more responsible than animals, 
and when under the sway of their angry 
passions, which they have never been 
taught to control, become the victims of 
invisible influences which carry them 
along the swift current of their own evil 
intents. 

In recruiting men for the army, or for 
any responsible position where physical 
strength is required, the State carefully 
examines into their condition, and, in 
many cases, into the antecedents of the 
applicants as well, so that they will be 
able to perform the duties of the office 
which they are about to accept. 

The time will come when, in the study 
of the development of the human race, 
this line of examination will be applied 
to every department of life, and physi- 
cians will be wise enough to discover 
criminal tendencies and place those who 
are afflicted under such benign influence 
that a remedy will be assured. That this 
will entail more hospitals for a time is 
true, but there will be less jails and pris- 
ons. J. M. 


A MESSAGE FROM BALDWIN. 


EXPLORER SEEKING PASSAGE NORTHWAKD 
THROUGH ICE—ALL WELL. 


Christiania, Sept. 12.—A message dated 
August 5th, and received by way of Ham- 
merfest, from Evelyn B. Baldwin, head of 
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the Baldwin-Ziegler North Pole expedi- 
tion, says: 

merica, latitude 78, longitude 38. 
Seeking passage northward through ice. 
All well. 


A POWERFUL COMBINE. 


In the field of commerce we read of 
Trusts and Monopolies. Organization on 
a selfish basis of some kind is the cry on 
all sides. Progress in all lines of thought 
is bound to out-general selfishness. 
Every soul needs to combine the nine fac- 
ulties of Causality, Human Nature, Spirit- 
uality, Conscientiousness, Firmness, Vita- 
tiveness, Self-Esteem, Combativeness, De- 
structiveness, and Hope. The age de- 
mands practical work and asks the why 
and wherefore more clearly than any 
previous era. In spite of the materiality 
of thought that clings to both conserva- 
tive churchmen and the grasping ele- 
ments, there is an Optimism that por- 
tents glorious things in store for human- 
ity. The various sciences are gathering 
up the fragments of thought and digging 
deeper than ever before. This is because 
facilities provided by this age of inven- 
tive genius are better than in all the past 
put together. Slowly but surely is jus- 
tice being given the grand pioneer work- 
ers in Phrenology. What tireless, ear- 
nest, valuable members of cultured 
society were such as Gall, Combe, Spurz- 
heim, and the Fowlers! 

The grand search-light of all the facul- 
ties and soul and their organic manifes- 
tation is Human Nature. Acting with 
Causality it will surely detect every error 
and find all roads leading to better uses 
of every soul power. These two working 
together with Spirituality gives the most 
reliable intuitions on all prospective ac- 
tion of every faculty. Of course we can- 
not get along without any of the forty- 
three, but it is very important to. know 
each soul -power’s own field and best 
methods of combination. These nine fac- 
ulties in powerful activity are the solid 
phalanx that works up the grist gathered 
up by the perceptives and effective con- 
trol of the aspiring and domestic powers. 
There is one other faculty that could by 
no means be left out. Dreary and mon- 
otonous indeed is life unless it is active 
in some degree. This is Hope. Oh, 
blessed hope! how many are thy saving, 
uplifting cheers, whatever our station. 
The permanence of all soul forces—like 
the trunk of the“%oak supporting its ma- 
jestic towering top—depends upon a good 
degree of positive Firmness. A reliable, 
active Firmness is different from mere 
stubbornness. In the latter state of mind 
we get the perverted uses both of Firm- 
ness, Combativeness, and deficient rea- 
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soning power. If we add the force of 
Vitativeness, Destructiveness, and Self- 
Esteem the entire personality goes for- 
ward with efficient, telling effect in what- 
ever the line of effort. Thus, keeping in 
mind the great need of a constant union 
of these nine elemental soul powers, we 
ean thoroughly regulate, overhaul, and 
rebuild all brain and bodily organs. Gods 
and Godesses! Yea, indeed, placed here 
by no mere chance to have and exercise 
a real dominion over-all so-called whip- 
porwills of fate, cant, and negative con- 
ditions of soul. You and I have done en- 
tirely too much guess-work about self 
and relations of self to our fellow-men. 
The moving forces of the universe are 
ever increasing and quiet. The exterior 
man in vain—like the cart ahead of the 
horse—tries to direct the soul by the 
physical. The better we realize that 
some form of perverted Conscientious- 
ness: creates uneasiness, the sooner we 
gain the peace of mind that surpasses 
such as is given by the five senses. When 
these nine faculties hold sway the al- 
lowances for those about us are both true 
and correct. Their united forces will 
check all excessive action of positive fac- 
ulties. Balance of character, thus worked 
out, amounts to something as far su- 
perior to other lines of study, as, the sun- 
shine is to the moonlight. In a general 


way this is known by many, but the ma- 
jority of us cling to habit in such a way 
that requires a most patient work of self- 
culture. Especially is this so if we reach 
the age of twenty-five, or beyond, before 
knowing ourselves in the divine, clear 
light, given by a Psychological Phrenol- 


ogy. When we personally apply this 
light and not sooner can you and I know 
the real power and beauty of soul. This 
means the positive action of all the forty- 
three faculties as being’ fundamentally 
fixed divine law working on forever. 
Death, then, truly becomes merely a 
doorway to an unending cycle of activity. 
We thus conquer fear, poverty, sickness, 
and death, beliefs that so greatly ham- 
per the majority of people. This is the 
Hypnotism that amounts to something. 
This is Psychology, pointed and practical 
for each day, for use of every soul, re- 
gardless of age, culture, or social stand- 
ing. The united activity of these nine 
faculties mentioned is the healing power 
that to-day takes so many forms or 
schools. It seems to be necessarily thus 
in order to effectively combat the hyp- 
notice beliefs that hold so many to drug 
lines of treatment. 

Who can realize the dynamic power of 
thought to alter false, deep-seated habits 
of every faculty? Yes, who? When we 
truly harness up these nine life-saving 
elemental soul powers to pull us out of 
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every difficulty something has to move. 
Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty 
to those of us who have not hitched up 
this nine-horse team until say forty years 
old. This battle-field without noise or 
parade gains victories that far surpass 
mere words to explain. Language of de- 
scription or what not, unless engineered 
by these combined forces, is sure to be as 
sounding brass of hideous sound. Weight 
of character is what convinces the ear- 
nest inquiring soul. All obstacles flee as 
readily as water runs off a duck’s back, 
when we set these nine faculties at work 
ploughing up the soil of mind. No one 
ean as truly know this as does an earnest 
student of Phrenology. A person under 
the sway of power given by these facul- 
ties is bound to become effective and 
properly understood by all. He proceeds 
steady and sure to tackle every question, 
whatever its origin. 
Charles F. Mulford. 
er 
SQUIBS. 

“ T’m glad to see ewe,” as the little lamb 
said to the mother sheep. 

Legal lights are generally productive of 
financial gloom to the clients. 

What is the difference between a paper 
dollar and a silver dollar? Never mined. 

Grimes—Is your wife fond of pets? 
Harum—TI should say she was. She is 
almost always in one. 

“Mamma, please give a candy?” “‘ No, 
you have had quite enough for once.” 
“Well, won’t you please lend me one, 
then?” 

“Six months ago pounds of rice were 
rattling on their bridal carriage. Where 
are they to-day?” “ Living in a garret 
and eating oatmeal.” 

Lady Tourist (doing the Cathedral of 
Scotland) —“ This is Gothic, isn’t it, 
John?” Juvenile Vender of “ Guides” 
(severely)—“‘ No, mem; this is Presby- 
terian.” 

Ida—‘ There was something very ap- 
propriate about our yacht’s maiden trip.” 
May—‘“ What was it, dear?’”’ Ida—‘ She 
made short skirts along the lake shore.” 


It’s all very fine to “ hew to the line 
And let the chips fall where they may,” 
But the fellow who clips should remem- 
ber, the chips 
May be falling on him some day, 


For a fuller analysis of the late Presi- 
dent’s character we refer our readers to 
the September number of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JouRNAL, 1901, and to the Sept- 
ember number of “The Metropolitan,” 
1900. 
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THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
ag required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
infermation. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In =— ealy can prompt and careful attention be 
secur 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
a our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“The American Medical Journal ”— 
St. Louis, Mo.—contains a notice of The 
American Institute of Phrenology. Its 
original communications are “ The Prog- 
ress and Principle of Eclectic Medicine,” 
by S. B. Munn, M.D.; “ Diseases of the 
Abdominal Organs,” by A. F. Stephens, 
M.D. The magazine is a thoroughly in- 
teresting one. 


“Human Nature ”’—San Francisco—is 
a nice little monthly devoted to Phrenol- 
ogy and Hygiene. It contains an appre- 
ciative notice on “ Usefulness, a grand 
life that has just departed; name- 
ly, Mrs. C. F. Wells,” by C. P. Holt. 
Professor Allen Haddock writes several 
interesting articles on Phrenology and 
“ His Journey Through England.” 


“(Mind "—New York—studies problems 
connected with “The Gospel of Federa- 





tion,” “ Freedom,” individual and univer- 
sal, “ New Thought Principles,” ete. 

“Werner’s Magazine”—New York.— 
It contains much profitable matter for the 
elocutionist. In a recent number we 
notice the illustrations of a “Greek 
Mirth Drill ” which would be very useful 
for a large number of people to study 
every morning. 

“Success ””—New York—contains an 
article on “ Poverty is no Obstacle to a 
Public Career,” by John Fisk; “Two 
Charming Anecdotes of Abraham Lin- 
coln,” are given, which are exclusively 
secured for “Success.” Dartmouth’s 
tribute to Daniel Webster is an article 
that is illustrated by portraits of Webs- 
ter when he was a boy, and the house he 
lived in while a student. 

“ Lippincott’s Monthly Magazine.”— 
Philadelphia.—The September number 
contains “ Two New Poems,” by I. Zang- 
will, and “A Tale of the Rebellion,” by 
Mrs. Burton Harrison. Other good 
stories by S. R. Crockett and Paul Lau- 
rence Dunbar. The Fun and Humor at 
the end of the magazine is given as usual. 

“The Outlook” for September is al- 
ways interesting and full of up to date 
matter. The editorials are particularly 
appropriate, and show a wide range of 
thought. 

“The Family Doctor.”—London.—This 
valuable little paper continues to give us 
its valuable treatment of disease; its 
“ Mother’s Page” has always something 
useful for the home, while its Hygienic 
items are always practical in their sug- 
gestions. 

“The Churchman.”’—New York.—The 
September number contains beautiful re- 
productions of “ Art at the Pan-American 
Exposition,” in chocolate tint on glazed 
paper. The Young People’s Department 
contains a picture of Raphael’s “ Saint 
Cecilia,” the Goddess of Music. 

“The Christian Advocate ”"—New York 
—takes its readers through various coun- 
tries into the Mission Fields far and near. 
It is full of meat from beginning to end. 
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“Christian Work.”—New York.—One 
interesting article on “ Hayti In War 
Time.” It is beautifully illustrated with 
views of the principle cities and a por- 
trait of President Sam, of the Haytian 
Republic, his Cabinet and Staff are given. 
A panoramic view of the city and bay of 
Cape Haytien shows a situation similar 
to Naples in extent of sea front. “ The 
Home Life,” and “‘ Grandmother’s Chair,” 
have interesting items for the children. 
“Dr. Parkhurst’s Notes on Travel,” are 
written from Switzerland. 


“The Youths’ Companion ”—Boston— 
continues to keep up its popularity with 
the young people, notwithstanding the 
many new papers that are being con- 
stantly brought out to attract the atten- 
tion of children. 


“Wings,” the official organ of the 
Women’s Total Abstinence Union, Lon- 
don, contains an article on “ Syria,” illus- 
trated. It contains a story on “ Jewels 
for His Crown,,” by Mary E. Kendrew; 
“Fresh Air” is an article by Walter N. 
Edwards—this is a valuable paper; “ Ob- 
jections to Total Abstinence,” by Dr. G. 
Sims Woodhead, in which he gives seven 
objections and answers them all. It is a 
bright paper and contains a very attrac- 
tive cover. 

“Good Housekeeping ” — Springfield, 
Mass.—contains an article on “ Buffalo, 
Domestic and Social,” illustrated by a 
portrait of a Buffalo beauty. “ Sea Shore 
Housekeeping,” and “ Refractory Boys,” 
by Mrs. Alger, are other articles of note. 


“The Ladies’ Home Journal.’”—Phila- 
delphia.—The September number con- 
tains a beautiful cover. The illustration 
is of travellers at the railway station, 
with their luggage, golf sticks, wraps, 
ete., all strewn about them. One article 
is on the most beautiful laces in America. 


“The Saturday Evening Post ”—Phila- 
delphia—is always able to carry its own 
with other papers. It is one of the oldest 
papers of this country. In its original 
form it was established by Benjamin 
Franklin. 


“Boston Times ”—Boston—divides its 
matter into interesting sections; that 
devoted to the “ Froebel Sphere ” touches 
upon Psychology from a practical stand- 
point. 

“The St. Louis Daily Globe Democrat ” 
—St. Louis, Mo.—contains a portrait of 
Dr. Edward Wallace Lee, of St. Louis, 
one of the surgeons who attended Presi- 
dent McKinley. It contains also a pict- 
ure of the secretary of the President, 
(Mr. G. B. Cortelyou, both of which are 
interesting pictures, more about whom 
we shall seek in a future number. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“Christ the Orator,” by Thomas A. 
Hyde, M.A., presents the expression or 
pattern of the truth, in that Christ 
achieved the most wonderful event in 
history. “ The organization of oratory 
as a continuous and abiding force for 
the development of character,” thus 
making the history of His life a com- 
pleteness not heretofore understood, pre- 
senting Christ in His most fascinating 
character as a great orator and teacher.” 
Price, $1, postpaid. 

“A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory,” by the same author, is invalu- 
able to the student of human nature and 
to the philosopher. Its wide aim and 
sincere spirit should be generally ac- 
ceptable. Price, $2, postpaid. 

In conversation with a student recent- 
ly on various text-books on Phrenology, 
he said that “The Manual of Mental 
Science” had taught him what he did 
not know before, and he thought it was 
the most helpful book he had ever read 
on the subject of Phrenology, as it con- 
tained the glossary and the explanations 
of the action of the brain, which may 
be easily understood and comprehended. 
200 pages; price, $1. 

Mrs. Shepherd, author of “ True Man- 
hood” and “¥or Girls,” has provided 
two complete manuals for young men 
and ladies in their early life for the at- 
tainment of moral excellence, force of 
character, and purity. The clergy, col- 
lege professors, and doctors encourage 
the publishers to advertise them, as they 
are the best> books on the subject in 
America. The scientific instruction is 
drawn from the ablest authorities, while 
it is devoid of technical terms and com- 
plicated descriptions. Parents having 
growing boys and girls should have a 
copy. Price, $1 each, postpaid. 

“The Domestic Practice of Hydropa- 
thy,” by Edward Johnson, M.D., sets 
forth the hydropathic methods and the 
proper manner of performing them. 
Everyone desirous of applying this mode 
of treatment should possess the book. 
The subject is treated popularly, and 
contains plain descriptions of symptoms 
by which disease is to be recognized, 
with detailed treatment and cure. With 
full and carefully arranged index of sub- 
jects and groups of symptoms. It is, as 
its title indicates, particularly adapted 
for home use, and in the family, if 
studied and followed, it will be found 
invaluable. Price, $1.50, cloth binding; 
prepaid on receipt of price. Fowler & 
Wells Co., 27 East Twenty-first Street, 
New York. 

Every person contemplating matri- 
mony would do wisely to purchase “ The 
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Science of a New Life,” by John Cowan, 
M.D. This work has received the un- 
qualified indorsement of the medical 
profession, the clergy, and our other 
best people. Crown 8vo, 405 pages, illus- 
trated. In cloth, $3; leather, $3.50; half 
turkey, $4. Address this office. 

“All who love good heaith as well 
as good eating” will find in “ Hygienic 
Cookery ” the way to cook foods with- 
out robbing them of their luscious 
flavors and rich juices by soaking, un- 
der-cooking, and burning, with vain at- 
tempts to compensate by adding butter, 
pepper, sugar, salt, and other season- 
ings. This book is divided into three 
divisions: “The Compromise,” ‘“ The 
Hygienic Dietary,” “The Reason Why.” 
Price, $2, postpaid. 

**Wedlock; or, the Right Relations of the 
Sexes,”” by 8. R. Wells. 

There is no stifling atmosphere, no 
damp, moldy, or fungus condition here; 
but, on the contrary, all is clear and 
sweet as the waters of an undefiled and 
perennial spring. 

As the years go by and many prurient 
works appear on these subjects, calcu- 
lated to catch the unwary and coin 
money out of the unthinking, the more 
delightedly we turn .to this chaste, ele- 
gant, and thorough treatment of these 
delicate questions. 

Every page of the book is instinct 
with the beautiful character and pure 
spirit of the author. It is for mothers 
to place in the hands of sons and daugh- 
ters, and to place upon the library table 
with the best reading of the family, 
lying in easy touch with every hand for 
constant reference, and to be read by the 
young or old, silently or aloud, as occa- 
sion offers, for nothing but good can 
enter into the home life from its pages. 
In the language of the gifted author, 
“‘Happiness comes of right relations, 
health development, and a careful ob- 
servance of God’s laws. To aid in more 
complete realization of these great bless- 
ings through holy wedlock is the object 
of these pages.” 

Cloth, with gilt side stamp, 
About 250 pages. 

Lawyers have to study jurymen, wit- 
nesses, and human nature in general. 


$1.50. 


BILZ, THE NATURAL METHOD OF 
HEALING. 


The best book of reference on all dis- 
eases, 2,000 pages of text and appendix, 
seven hundred illustrations, numerous 
colored plates, and nine different adjust- 
able colored models of the human body 
and its organs. 

This book of health, which gained a 
gold medal, should be found in the li- 
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brary of every family, so that informa- 
tion and advice may be readily obtained 
in any case of illness or indisposition. 
If this were done, ninety out of every one 
hundred attacks of disease would be 
nipped in the bud, and untold misery, 
suffering, and many sleepless nights pre- 
vented. 

Therefore this book, entitled to be 
called “ The friend of the family,” should 
be missed nowhere. 

The price of the complete work, ele- 
gantly bound in two volumes, is $8. 

For sale at the office of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL. 

“Enclosed find $3.00, for which send 
me your book entitled “Creative and 
Sexual Science.” Please send me this 
book as soon as you can. I have received 
quite a number of your books, and must 
say that I was very highly pleased with 
all of them.” J.C. G., 

York, Pa. 

The following is a response to the char- 
acter sketch in the February JOURNAL: 
“Since my sister and her family have 
seen that article in the Phrenological 
JOURNAL on myself, they have expressed 
delight at the accuracy with which you 
read my character, and are filled with 
wonder at the advance made along the 
lines in the last twenty years.” 

S. M. E., 
Washington, D. C. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


“TI received the China Bust in perfect 
condition, and am more than pleased 
with it, since it promises to be of great 
aid to the study -* Phrenology,’ and is 
a veritable ‘ work of art.’ 

“C. W., Newaygo, Mich.” 

“TI received the shipment of books in 
good condition, and wish to thank you 
for your promptness in shipping them. 
The books are all of considerable value 
to me and appreciate them very much. 

“W. F. R., Great Falls, Mont.” 


“T received the book which I ordered 
a few days ago. I am well pleased with 
the work. It is just the article I have 
long looked for. 

“A.J. D., Bowmanville, Ont.” 


A BARGAIN FOR YOU. 


To LEcTURERS. We make a special set of 
lantern slides for lecturers that may be worked 
in any stereopticon. Illustrate your lectures, 
draw the crowds and enlarge your field of in- 
fluence. Every Phrenologist who would sue. 
ceed should have a set. We have good re- 
ports from those who have already purchased. 
Buy one. It will repay you many times the 
price, which is only fifty dollars. 
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INSTITUTE NOTES. 


The American Institute of Phrenology is now 
in session. The class of 1901 is one of our 
largest as it is one of our best in promise. The 
pupils are from aJl parts of the Union, and Can- 
ada, too, is represented. They bring us en- 
couraging reports from their home-fields, and 
we have no doubt they will carry back with 
them a good equipment for their chosen future 
work. There are no drones among them, and 
we are most happy in hearing their expressions 
of appreciation for our efforts. 

The closing exercises of the Institute, to be 
held October 25th, at 8 o’cloek will be of great 
interest. We are sure they will prove very in- 
structive and entertaining, each pupil having 
part in essay or oration, receiving at the close 
their diplomas. 


EXAMINATIONS FROM PHOTOS. 


We earnestly advise those who cannot call 
in person at our consultation rooms for a 
phrenologica] examination to send two of their 
most recent photos (side and front view). We 
guarantee perfect satisfaction if this is done. 
We are in receipt of many letters from our dis- 
tant patrons expressing their delight with the 
result, and as a proof, enclosing photos of 
others for examination. 


A New Phrenological Game ! 


LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR. 
SUBLIMITY. 


This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the 
basis of the old and well known game of Authors, with 


additions that will render it one of the most popular | 


blished in the hands of those interested in 


be a great novelty and of interest | 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
Fobhichere, 
NEW YO 


L.N. FOWLER & CO 
Publishers, 
LONDON, E. C. 
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ATTENTION! READERS! 


Make a note of this! The Registration for 
the 1902 PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL closes Oc- 
tober 31, 1901. Please remember this and 
kindly send names and subscription price (only 
$1.00) as early as possible. 


Our catalogue will be sent free to inquirers 
on receipt of a two-cent stamp to pay postage. 
You will find it rich in phrenological literature, 
and from it you will be able to select enough 
entertaining and profitable reading to fill the 
long winter evenings which will soon be here. 
Send for one and make your selection. You 
cannot make a mistake. 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for October, 
contains a tribute of the late President, with 
portraits of Mr. McKinley, his mother, and 
Mrs. McKinley, the last article written by 
Professor L. G. Janes, on ‘‘The Home as a 
Social Factor.” The article on The People of 
Note contains a sketch and portrait of Sir John 
Stainer, by Mr. D. T. Elliott. Dr. Holbrook 
gives some valuable advice on health. The 
Trish character is discussed by J. A. Fowler, 
illustrated by portraits of Sir Thomas Lipton, 
Lord General Kitchener, and Patrick Henry. 
The editorials contain a criticism on Czolgosz 
with portrait. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MEDICO-LEGAL JOURNAL 
CLARK BELL, Esqa., Editor 
And an able corps of Collaborators. 
$3.90 per annum, payable in advance, 
The only Journal on the American Continent devoted 
to Medical Jurisprudence. 
Every Department of Forensic Medicine discussed in 
its columns. 
Organ of the Psychological Section of the Medico- 
Tonal Society, and of the Section of Medico-Legal 
urgery. 
This Journal publishes the Bulletin of the Amer- 
ican Congress of Tuberculosis of 1900 and also of 


It publishes the papers read before the Medico-Legal 
Society, and keeps pace with the progress of Medical 
Jurisprudence in all countries, devoting especial atten- 
tion to Psychological Medicine, the Medical Jurispru- 
dence of Insanity, Toxicology, Sociological Questions, 
Criminology, and Public Health. The current volume 
will be largely devoted to The Prevention of 
Tuberculosis. It is also producing in serial numbers 
Historical Sketches of the Supreme Court of the States 
and Provinces of North America by States, of which Vol- 
ume ONE containing about thirteen States and Provinces 
are included. Address 
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SELF-HYPNOTIG HEALING Zoicer Srors 
date of March 1, 
1901, have professed of cu ring themselves of such dis- 
eases as they had failed in with medicine. All ac- 
complished through the teachings of my original 
system of SELF-HYPNOT/C CONTROL which also devel- 
ops the Psychic powers of man, enabling him to 
control his dreams, read the minds of friends and 
enemies, visit unknown parts of the earth, solve hard 
problems in this trance and remember all when awake. 
FIVE COMPLETE TRIAL LESSONS will be sent for only 
10c. silver and 2-cent stamp for postage, actually 
enabling the student to accomplish wonders without 
further charge. Prof, R. E. DUTTON, Ph.D. 
Lincoln, Nebraska, U, 8, A. 


BOUND IN CLOTH, POSTPAID $1.00 
With One Year’s Subscription to Physical Culture. $1.60 


“MARRIAGE AND PARENTAGE” 
By M. L. Hoxsrook, M. D. 


The following are the titles of the principal chapters 
of the work. 


1. Introductory, comprising a sketch of the great im- 
provements inthe marriage Relation within historic 
times. 

_2. The Duality of the Sexes, and Reasons for Mar- 
riage. 

3. The fundamental principles on wich True Mar- 
riages are based. 


4. The temperamenta] and educational adaptation of 
one party to the other. 


5. Health as the most important factor ina Sanitary 
Marriage. 


6. Physical Culture as an element in Marriage. 


7. Marriage among the ancient Spartans and its 
lessons for modern civilization. 


8. How Science is applied to improving animals and 
plants, and may be applied to improveing the race. 

g. The Mixing of Races and its importance. 

10, The difficulties wich are encountered. 

11. Importance of having Children, especiall ‘ood 
and healthy ones, and the disadvantages of rearing 
sickly or bad ones. 


12. Reproduction, its nature and laws (a very in- 
structive chapter). 

13. What and how parents transmit good and bad 
qualities to their offspring. 

14. The laws of Sanitary parentage (also an i - 
tant chapter). ‘3 ee ¢ ia Be 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York City 





NO TWO HEADS ARE 
EXACTLY ALIKE. 


Observe the Contrasts in these Heads. 


Phrenological Examinations, 


setting forth all the Strong and Weak points of 
character and disposition, showing clearly in each 
case what to cultivate and what to restrain. 


Will Aid Young Men and Women 


just starting in life, who are full of Zeal, Strength, 
and Courage in 


Selecting Proper Pursuits, 


in which their abilities can be used to the best 
advantage, thus securing the best results of their 
efforts, and gaining honor and happiness. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen of 
Wealth and Leasure 


will find Phrenology an infallible guide to the 
proper use of their best powers. 


Parents will be shown how 


to understand and train turbulent, wayward, and 
selfish children and how to bring their moral and 
intellectual powers into the ascendant ; also how to 
deal with the delicate, tender, and precocious so as 


To secure the best results. 


These examinations are given verbally and in 
Cherts, with all the candor and faithfulness of 
confidential communications. 
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A Grand CGraphophone 
Also Using Small Cylinders 


f =~ 


ons ; : j 
Graphophone arranged for large Cylinder 
The possessor of one of these new machines may have small records to use 
with the small mandrel and is also able to avail himself of the great volume and 
superior reproduction of the Grand records at no additional cost other than that 
of the records themselves. ‘ 


Small Records, 50 Cents Each; $5 per Dozen 
Grand Records, $1! Each 


Graphophones of Other Styles at Various Prices 
WRITE FOR CATALOCUE A. 8S. 


World’s Headquarters for Talking Machines and Supplies 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY 


NEW YORK, 93 Chambers Street SAN FRANCISCO, 125 Geary Street 
Retail Branch, 573 Fifth Avenue CHICAGO, 88 Wabash Avenue 

PITTSBURG, 615 Penn Avenue MINNEAPOLIS, 306 Nicollet Avenue 

BALTIMORE, 110 East Baltimore Street ST. LOUIS, 720-722 Olive Street 

BOSTON, 164 Tremont Street WASHINGTON, 919 Pennsylvania Avenue 

BUFFALO, 645 Main Street LONDON, 122 Oxford Street, W. 

PARIS, 34 Boulevard des Italiens BERLIN, 65A Friedrichstrasse 

PHILADELPHIA, 1032 Chestnut Street 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats. electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. No drugs. A Christian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Mrwns1, Monroe Co., Pa. 


THE LONG LIFE.SERIES KNEIPP) vrcsnsa'3 crown 


Subscription, #1.00 a year; for both, $1.50 


Should be in Every Home The leading Naturopathic Magazine devoted 
Brinful of Life, Boauty, Heath, Vitel | to Niwa! Hoang Method, Bytopshy 
H 4 e a 
ity, Important Advice on Sleep, Perfect Physical and Mental Welfare ; to the 

Hearing, Bathing, etc., etc. exclusion of drugs and non accidental surgery. 


Edited by GEorGx BLACK, M.B. Edin., Author o | SEND 10c. FOR SAMPLE COPY 
“First Aid in Accidents and Sudden Illness,” ete | ‘ 
Illustrated. | FREE: Guide to Health and Catalogue of Nature Cure 
‘ Books, Health Underwear and Health Foods—also 
Price, 50 cents per Volume, Prospectus of Naturopathic Institute and College. 


neatly Sound tm paper. | Address B. LUST, Naturopathic Physician 


Long Life, and How to Reach It > = 3 : 7 
- , | fast 59th Street, N rk 
Eyesight. and How to Care for It | —___. 983 Bnet SO Street, Now Ve - 
The Throat and the —— NOTES AND Q UCUERIES 
The Mouth and the Teeth " . . wrrw 
The Skin in Health and Disease a mend ne BISECRIC MAGAZINE. 

— | nonthly magazine of history, folk lore, legends, science, art, 
Brain Work and Overwork literature ; Masonry, mysticism, myths ; metaphysics, psychics, the- 
Sick Nursing | osophy; mathematics, and recondite matters. It contains a large 
The Young Wife's Advice Boox | number of odds and ends gathered from “Many a aint and 
Sle. | curious volume of forgptten lore.” Vols, to XVIII (1882-1900), 
ote Tage dy A pg +" | each fully indexed. “Many people know many things, no one 

’ p everything.” Circulates in all parts of the world. $1.00 a year, 
Sea Air and Sea Bathing in advance. Back volumes and numbers supplied. Vol. XIX for 
Health in Schools and Workshops | 1gor. Address S.C, & L. M. Gould, Manchester, N. H. 


The Human Body: Its Structure and Design The Invalids Home Sanatorium 


The Saturday Review says: ‘It is not too much to say 
of them, as a series, that the fifty cents invested betimes | KOKOMO. IND 
in each ot them may be the means of saving many a five ’ . 
Gollass, | Is conducted by T. V. GirForp, M.D., editor 
$5.00 THE Set, Posrpa. of Hygeio-Therapeutic Journal and dean of the 
Indiana State Hygeio-Therapeutic College. The 


Fowler & Wells Company | patients receive one daily lecture as well as the 
| very best of Hygeio-Therapeutic treatment, 

27 East 2!ist Street, New York | diet and care—also personal instruction. Cir- 
culars and copy of journal sent on application. 


BEST BOOKS ON WATER=-CURE. 


The Hydropathic Encyclopedia. Designedasa guice to families and students and a text-book for phy, 
sicians. By R. ‘T. Trall, M. D. 12 mo, 966 pp., 46: illustrations. Cloth, $4.00, English Price, 16s. 

The Philosophy of Water-Cure. By John Balbirnie, M. D.; with tie Confessions and Observations of 
Sir Edward’Lytton Bulwer. 144 pp., 1z2mo, Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Practice of Water-Cure. By James Wilson, M. D., and James Manby Gully, M.D. r2mo, 144 pp. 
Price, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

The Domestic Practice of Hydropathy. With fifteen Engraved Illustrations of important subjects. from 
Drawings by Howard Johnsor. with a Form of a Report fer the assistance of Patients in consulting their physic 
ian by correspondence. By Edward Johnson, M. D. 12mo, 467 pp. Cloth, $1.25. English Price, 5s. 

The Bath: Its History and Uses in Health and Disease. By R. T. Trall,M. D. 12mo, 77 pp., 25 1k 
lustrations. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, 1s. 

Water-Cure in Chronic Diseases. By James Manby Gully, M.D., F.R.S. 12mo, 405 pp. Cloth, 
$:.25. English Price. ss. j 

Water-Cure for the [lillion. The processes of Water-Cure explained. By R. T. Trall, M.D. x2mo, 44 pp. 


Paper, 15 cents. English Price, »s. nee mae . : deteasit 
P cy andChildbirth. With cases showing the remarkable effects of Water Treatment. By Joel Shew, 
M. 5. lew atten revised and enlarged by H. S. Drayton, M. D., 12mo, 13:pp. Paper, so cents. Eng.Price, as. 
Hydropathic Cook-Book, with Recipes for Cooking on Hygienic Principles. 12mo, 226 pp., 98 illustra- 
tions.” Cloth, $1.00; paper, socents. English Price, 1s, and 2s, 
Hints on the Reproductive Organs: Their Diseases, Causes, and Cure on Hydropathic Principles. 
By James C. Jackson, M. D. r2mo, 48 pp. Paper, 25 cents. English Price, = — a , 
“Book: Intended as a Practical Guide to the oom. With an appendix, 
meters sy ee me ic mov s, By R. T. Trall, M.D. 12mo, 300pp., 49 illustrations. Cloth, 


$1.25. English Price, ss. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 E. 2ist St., New York L. N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 
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THE OCCULT AND 
BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL 


POSSESSES EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES for pre- 
senting to its readers lines of thought and investi- 
gation as yet undertaken by no other magazine. 

ORIENTAL no ~ their relation to CHRIS- 
TIAN DOCTRINE 

ESOTERIC ocemnce, their practical jbearing and 
connection with the exact sciences. 

BIOLOGY, the origin and unfoldment of life in i% 
higher and occult, as well as its more materia! 
phases, treated in such a manner as to be of invalu- 
abie help to the student. 

A CONTINUED LINE OF INSTRUCTIONS for indi- 
vidual development. 
SOLAR BIOLOGY and 

special attention. 

OCCULT SIGNIFICANCE OF COLOR, TONE, and 
QUALITY of prevailing zodiacal sign considered in 
each number. 

This collection of rare and interesting material will be 
handsomely covered each month in the color of the 
prevailing zodiacal sign, and no time or expense will 
be spared to make this journal one of the leading 
periodicals of the day. 


H. E. BUTLER, Editor. 


Annual subscription, $1.50; 
Foreign, 7s. 2d. Address 


ESOTERIC PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
APPLEGATE, CALIF. 


Der Deutsch-Amerikanische 


NATURARZT 


This magazine is the first and only 
German publication in America 
treating in the most popular vay 
the 


ASTROLOGY will receive 


sample copy, 15 cts. 





SCIENCE OF 
NATURAL HEALING 


Every one interested in Health or | 


the Healing Art should read it and 
practice its teaching. 


Issued monthly, $1.00 a year 
Single copy, to cents 


Published at CHICAGO, ILLS. 
118 Park Street, Station F 


E. GLEITSMANN, B.S.M.D., German Naturarzt 
. Editor... 


| 


euentite appliance for aA 


| gence gives unequivocal weight to 











THE WONDERFUL MISSION 


OF THE 


INTERNAL BATH 


The record of its cures and benefits reads like a povele 
tion to those hitherto une uainted rit it. It is used 
(by means of the ** J. ‘ASCADE,” the only 
urpose) ~ hundreds of the 

wn people in New York and by innumerable min- 
isters, lawyers, actors and other pespens ms whose intelli- 
heir testimony. 


bes have thousands of testimonials from well-known 
people, 

The following is from one of Philadelphia’s nost prom- 
inent and respected merchants: 


JOHN LUCAS 


PHILADELPHIA, JUNK 10, 1899. 
Dear Pror. TYRRELL 
In response to yours of the 5th, no man living has 
greater cause to speak highly of .our J. L. Cascade 
than _ myself, for, had it not been for its use a few years 
ago, I should not be living to-day. I was in charge of a 
faithful man nurse and the best medical attendance at 
Portland Springs and so low and ill. it was considered 
questionable by the doctors if I could reach my home 
and death considered certain within a week after 
My attendant followed out your instructions x 
= letter in persevering with the use of your C. 
and though now in my 76th year I am enjoying a fair 
= of health, apart from weakness of my heart, 

I recently returned from Jamaica, West Indies, "travel- 
with com one end to the other, per rail and in carriages, 
with comfort. I have bought and made presents of your 

e to several personal friends, all of whom are de- 


| fiented with the wonderful results of its use, 


Very sincerely vours, 
LUCAS, 
Firm of Jonn Lucas & Co 


We waut to send free to everv person. sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con 
tains matter which must interest every thinkin — 
If you live in New York you are earnestly invite r— i. 

d make an appointment for a free treatment, but it z08 
can not call, write for = pa 1 “The What, The Why, 
The Way,” which will be sent free on application, together 
with our Great Special Offer for this month only. 


TYRRELL’S HYCIENIC INSTITUTE 


1562B BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
(Between 46th and 47th Streets) 
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12 ADVERTISEMENTS. 
MILLER’S HOTEL * se iliwer stir ane | U.S. SUBSCRIPTION AGENCY 


inutes’ walk from Madison Square Park. Fifteen rr 
fo any trolley cars from on St Park. Elevated | Law Building ! 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
copies of 100 different Leading News- 


all parts of the city. Convenient to 
larg 
SAMPLE papers and Magazines sent to any ad- 


an e Dry Goods 

nag for guests, permanent 
dress upon receipt of 10 cents to pay for mailing. U.8, 
Subscription Agency, Law Building, Indianapolis, Ind, 





Send for our circulars. 





or, Sanitary Toilets, Enam- 
ish, Electric, and Roman Baths con- 
th the Hotel, at speci :1 rates to guests, Estab- 

lished 80 years and just renovated throughout, 
Rate $2 to $4 per day, $10 to $30 per week according to room. | 
Sept. 1, 1900 W. M. HAIGHT, Proprietor ' 








WE RESTORE SICHT! 


_ GLASSES RENDER 
DEFECTIVE VISION 
CHRONIC. 


& Write for our - 
’ ILLUSTRATED “ 
TREATISE, ry 
Mailed Free. § 


THE IDEAL COMPANY, 
239 BROADWAY, 
o NEW YORK. 
| 








Prof. Geo, Cozens will reside permanent- 
ly at Dundas, Ontario, after October next, but 
will keep in the lecture field. He is having 
greater success than ever, and intends to lect- | 
ure in all the larger towns in Ontario the com- 
ing Winter, and needs a young beginner to 
travel with him. For this address in care of | 
Fowler & Wells Co., New York. 


e 
dealer for DIXON 

THE RENOLOGIOAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 
in stamps for samples worth double the money, 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N.J. 





BAL TE: 


ARMOonN YW: 
APPINESS: 


Subscribe NOW for 


“ WEINID ” 


The world’s leading Magazine of 
Liberal and Advanced Thought. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN EMERY MCLEAN and CHARLES BRODIE PATTERSON. 
Contributions from the best-known writers on 
Science, Philosophy, Keligion, Psychology, 
Metaphysics, Occultism, etc. 
Now in its fourth year. 
$2.00 per annum. 20 cents a copy. 
At all news-stands, or mailed by the publishers. 
Send 10 cents for Sample Copy and Catalogue of 
new and important books on the above and kindred 
subjects. A full line of Advanced Thought works 
kept constantly on hand, 
THE ALLIANCE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
“Life’’ Building, New York, N. Y. 


UNPARALLELED CLUBBING OFFER! 


By special arrangement with the publishers, we are 
enabled to send, to the same address for one year, 


MIND and THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
FOR ONLY $2.00. 


This is the regular price of the former magazine alone, 
and, as this offer is apt to be withdrawn at an early 
date, it should be availed of at once by both new and 
renewing subscribers to THE PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist St., New York 





FREE to F.A.M. Anengrav- 
ing of the Hall of the Mys- 
teries, also large Catalogue ef 
Masonic books and goods 
with bottom prices. New Il- 
lustrated History of Free- 
masonry for Agents. Beware 
of spurious Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
way, New York City. 





PARENTS, STUDENTS and EDUCATORS 


interested in the evolution of man, of brain and of 
mind should subscribe for 


HUMAN FACULTY 
an exponent of human character. 10 cts. for sample 
copy. $1.00 per year. Our phrenological schvol is 
now insession. Write for particulars, enclosing stamp. 

L. A. VAUGHT, PUBLISHER, 

Dept. F, 615 Inter Ocean Bldg., Chicago. 


Human Nature 


‘A Monthly Magazine of 
World-Wide Repute 


Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 
f Subscription price, 50 cents,j 


1020 Market Street - 


San Francisco 
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JUST PUBLISHED. Crown 8vo. 150 Pages. Price 2s. 6d. net. 


Post Free, 2s.9d. American Price, $1.00 


YOUR MESMERIG FORGES 


HOW TO DBVELO THEM 

















GIVING FULL ss © GIVING FULL 

AND i f Za) | aw 

COMPREHENSIVE fe 9; “as @] | comprenensive 
2 Re ee | (2 instructions 





HOW 70 Re 4 fi 2: ace P HOW 10 
MESMERIZE ate = = WS! MBSMERIZE 





FRANK H. RANDALL 


This book gives more real, practical instruction 
than many of the expensive so-called ‘‘COURSES 
OF INSTRUCTION” advertised at $10.00. 


Agents wanted, write for terms. 








London: L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus 
NEW YORK: 27 East Twenty-First Street 
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The Dodds Hygelan Home | BECOME A VEGETARIAN 


And become stronger, healthier, happier, clearer-headed 
4518 Washington Boul., St. Louis, Mo. 


—and save money arn about Vegetarianism through 
| THE shown ler) MAGAZINE (reduced fac-simile of 

In the Dodds Hygeian Home the patient is cured, not eenees ar 
by drug medicines, which always waste vital force, but 
by employing those agents and influences which are 
life-giving and health-producing. The hygienic system 
embraces everything that is curative; nothing that 
injures or destroys vitality. 

rs. Susanna W. and Mary Dodds have been estab- 
lished in St. Louis for more than a quarter of acentury, 
and are well known as able physicians. Hundreds of 
patients, both in the city and out of it, have been re-. 
stored to health by them ; many of these patients had 
been given up by other doctors before coming under 
their treatment. Women, after being assured that 
nothing except an operation could cure them, have 
been successfully treated by these physicians, without 
resorting to the knife. The judicious use of the hygi- 
enic agents not only does away with drugging, but 
with the greater part of surgical work. Were the 
practice of hygiene universal, health would be the rule 
and sickness the exception. 

The Drs. Dodds make a-specialty of diseases of 
women ; also diseases of the digestive organs. ‘Ihey 
cure every case of chronic diarrhoea and catarrb of 
the bowels, provided there is a fair amount of vitality 
to work with and the patient comes into their Home. 
In liver affections, obstinate constipation, and head- 
ache3 of long standing, as well as kidney disease in its 
earlier stages, they succeed in curing after otber 
methods have been tried in vain. The hygienic treat- 
mett is applicable to every Known disease 

Patients received into our Home. Send for circular. 

Health in the Household or Hygienic Cookery, is for 
sale at our office ; price $2 00. | — \ a 7 

















POPE @ SWEDENBORG @ VOLTAIRE @ FRANKLIN.@ WESLEY 





GIVEN | 


Lt. Bate 
AWAY Sportsman's Knife 


| _ Worth $1.50. 


This cut 1s one-half its size. Write at once and we will 
tell you how we doit. Address 


THE AMATEUR SPORTSMAN, |? 


27Z PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


DO YOU EVER THINK 


Of the fate of the Prodigal Daughter? The 
Prodigal Son is forgiven aud received with re- 
joiciag—why should different treatment be ac- 
corded to his sister ? For a vivid, true picture 
of the conditions in homes and factories which 
produce thousands of so called fallen women 
every year, read ‘‘ The Prodigal Daughter ; or, 
The Price of Virtue,” by Rachel Campbell. 
Price, 25 cents. 
SPECIAL OFFER 

“ylucifer, the Light Bearer, a weekly paper 
devoted to the discussion of sociai problems, 
will be sent free for thirteen weeks with each 
order for ‘‘The Prodigal Daughter.” Address 


_™. HARMAN, 500 Fulton Street, Chicago, il. 





| 
| 


om ea | anton 

Discommtenanccs the Use of Flesb, Fisd and Fow! for Food+=Uipboids ibe Right fo Life for tbe Woke 
Senstent Worlds Advocates Bamanianontsm Purity ay el 
/@ Stronger Body, a Beaker in ts =a XXt Century home 
war ome YearecCen Cems COP 


LINNEVS GRAHAM 4 SHELLEY _ TOLSTO! @ OSCAR II ¢ 











The Vegetarian Magazine stands for a cleaner body, a 
healthier mentality and a higher morality. Advocates 
disuse of flesh, fish and fowl as food’; hygienic living and 
natural methods of obtaining health. Preaches human- 
itarianism, purity and temperance inall things. Upholds 
all that’s sensible, right and decent. Able contributors, 
Has a Household Department which tells how to prepare 
Healthful and Nutritious Dishes without the use of meats 
or animal fats. Gives valuable Tested ad Recipes and use- 
ful hints on HYGIE SELECTION OF FOODS, TABLE 
DECORA'TIO N KIicHE EN ECONOMY, CARE OF COOK- 
ING UTE: NSILS. etc. Full of timely hints on PREVEN- 
TION AND CURE OF DISEASE, Gives portraits of prom- 
inent vegetarians, and personal testimonials from those 


| who have been cured of long-standing diseases by the 


SUF DOWN of 3 naire 1 method of living. TELLS HOW TO 
NG EXPENSES j1T 


\TLY CURIN 

LIQUOR HABIT. WAYS TO INCREASE MUSCLE AND 
BRAIN POWER. Valuable hints on Child-Culture—how 
to inculcate unselfishness, benevolence and sympathy in 
children. A magazine for the wane family. Uniquely 
printed. well illustrated. Pages 7 by 10 inches in size. 

blished ri? Sent postpaid to your address, 1 
year, for $1; 6 mos. 50c.; 3 mos. 25c.; 1 mo. 10c. No free 


| copies, Send money to VEGETARIAN CO., 8 


McVicker Theatre Building, Chicago. 


WHAT CAN I DO WITH 
MY BOY? 


Send for MIRROR OF THE MIND 
Practical Psychology 


(QUARTERLY MAGAZINE) 

25 cents paid for returned copies, No. 1, and 10 cents 
for No. 2. Sample copy, November issue, mailed free. 
Latest number on sale at all newsstands, price 10 cents, 
HYPNOTISM and magnetism taught privately as 

practically applied to medicine. 
business, educational and social affairs. 

Well-illustrated, 112-page book, 50 cents. 

WM. A. BARNES, 505 Mass. AVENUE, Boston, M: MASS | 
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